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FOREWORD 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


It is with a deep sense of loss that I write this foreword for 
Volume 5. In June of this year occurred the death of our Honourary 
President, Mr. George Laidler. Although we shall miss his expert 
knowledge in historical things, and his kindly presence at our meetings 
and outings, his influence will long continue in the field of local history. 
He was a dedicated researcher. 


The Publications Committee has chosen to issue this year more 
outstanding papers. We hope that these will prove as interesting and 


valuable as have those of the past. 
Mary Farmer. 


REPORT 


To indicate our faith in producing future publications, we have 
added a fourth committee member, Mr. William M. McCulloch, which 
has helped to lighten the load of editing and proof-reading. 


As usual, we have had financial help from the City; and this year, 
for the first time, the County of Wentworth gave a grant to our work. 
T. Melville Bailey, Chairman. 
T. Roy Woodhouse 
Mary Farmer 
William M. McCulloch 


Walsh Printing Service, Hamilton, Ontario 
1964 


THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
by John M. Cowan 


(An Address to the Society on November 14, 1947) 


The use of the rail in transportation is older than is generally believed, for 
it dates back at least as far as tne year 1630. At that time wooden rails were 
used in a colliery near Newcastle in HKngland for the easier movement of coal 
wagons. It was not, however, until nearly two hundred years later that the first 
“public carrier” operated carriages and wagons on rails; this was the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, opened in 1825, whose line of some fifteen miles connected 
these towns near Durham in England. Steam engines were used only for freight; 
passengers rode in stage-coaches drawn by horses and mounted on rails. In 1829, 
George Stephenson’s famous engine “Rocket” won the prize offered by the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway. 


The first railway in America was the Baltimore and Ohio, chartered in 1827. 
Its first section of fourteen miles was opened in 1830. The first railway in Canada 
was the Champlain and St. Lawrence Railway incorporated in 1832. On July 21, 
1836, the first train covered the fourteen and a half miles between Laprairie 
(opposite Montreal) and St. John’s, Quebec. The rails were of wood covered by 
iron bars on top. 


The first railway in Ontario was the Erie and Ontario, built in 1839, a short 
road built around Niagara Falls from Queenston to Chippewa. Horses at first 
provided the motive power, for the grade near Queenston was too steep for the 
locomotives of that date. It was rebuilt in 1854 with better grades from Niagara- 
on-the-Lake to Fort Erie. Eventually it was absorbed by the Canada Southern, that 
is to say the Michigan Central, now part of the New York Central System. The 
line is now used only for freight service. One end of it can be seen at the steamer 
dock at Niagara-on-the-Lake. It will be noted that these first Canadian railways 
were built to serve as connecting links between waterways. 


On March 6, 1834, the legislature of Upper Canada granted a charter 
authorizing the construction of a railroad from London to the harbor at Burlington 
Bay at the head of Lake Ontario in the district of Gore, to be known as the 
London and Gore Railway. An amendment of March 1837 changed the name to 
Great Western Railway. In 1845, since nothing had yet been done, the charter 
was renewed and amended, power being granted to build the line from the Niagara 
River to Windsor, twenty years being allowed for its completion. 


The original plan was to avoid heavy grades by running the line along the 
escarpment through Ancaster and Brantford, but Sir Allan MacNab’s influence 
changed this and brought the railway to Hamilton. For years it by-passed Brantford, 
and it was not until 1905, over twenty years after the Great Western was absorbed 
by the Grand Trunk, that a connecting track, slightly over four miles in length, 
was built to bring the main Hamilton-London line into Brantford. As you stand 
on the station platform at Brantford (the present Canadian National station) you will 
see that the track comes in a sweeping curve from the east and goes out in a like 
curve to the west, evidence enough that this station was not on the original route. 
The older line a few miles. to the north was still used for through freight traffic 
as late as 1928, but has since been abandoned. 


The formal ceremony of breaking ground for the Great Western Railway 
took place in London on Saturday, October 23, 1847. A band led a procession 
to the site chosen for the station. (The route, however, was later changed and the 
site of the ground-breaking was apparently not used.) Some four or five thousand 
people were present and many speeches were made. One spadeful of earth was dug 
and placed in a barrow by Colonel Talbot, who fifty years before had cut his way 
through dense forest when he came as a pioneer to the region. In the evening a 
banquet was held in the Western Hotel when one hundred and twenty gentlemen 
sat down at table in a room lit by candles and sperm-oil lamps. Here is a part 


of the bill-of-fare: 


WESTERN HOTEL 
RAILROAD DINNER 


Roast: beef, pork, veal, lamb, mutton, turkey, chicken, ducks, 
geese. 


Boiled: turkey, ham, corned beef, chicken, tongue, calf’s head 
mutton, veal. 


> 


Pies: apple, cranberry, mince, pumpkin. 


The many speeches that followed had as their theme the difference the 
railway would make in ease of travel — and travel up till then certainly was not 
easy. 


Let us imagine a journey from Quebec to Toronto in 1800. The first stage, 
to Montreal, you would cover by posting service in a carriole or caléche, a journey 
of three days at a speed of not more than six miles an hour. From Montreal to 
Kingston you would travel (in summer only) by batteau which was rowed, sailed, 
poled, or dragged upstream, a journey of seven or eight days. (You could go 
downstream in two or three.) From Kingston to York (as Toronto was then called ) 
you continued by schooner —a voyage of thirty or forty hours in good weather, 
but you could be storm bound for three or four days. 


In 1815 a stage route was opened from Montreal to Kingston, and extended 
to York in 1817. In 1830 that same journey from Quebec to Toronto could be 
made as follows: 


Quebec to Montreal by steamer (in summer); 
Montreal to Lachine by stage coach; 
Lachine to Cascades by steamer; 

Cascades to Coteau by stage; 

Coteau to Cornwall by steamer; 

Cornwall to Prescott by stage; 

Prescott to Toronto by steamer. 


Returning to the Great Western and the breaking of ground in London in 
October 1847, actual construction did not begin until 1851. The rails and all 
materials had to be brought in sailing ships from Britain to Montreal and there 
transferred to schooners capable of reaching ports on Lakes Ontario, Erie, and 
St. Clair, and were then hauled over muddy roads by oxen and horses. All work 
was done by hand, with the aid of picks, shovels, and wheelbarrows. 


The line was first opened to traffic in November, 1853. Records differ as 
to whether the first train ran on November 1 or November 10 from Hamilton to 
Niagara Falls. Regular service began ten days later. On December 15 the section 
from Hamilton to London was opened, and trains were regularly operated between 
London and Niagara Falls. On January 17, 1854, the first train operated through 
to Windsor. 


Public pressure had really caused the line to be opened prematurely. Little 
of the track was ballasted; cuttings were not properly sloped and became muddy 
in winter to a depth of as much as three feet and engineers often had to break 
the train in order to get through. There was also considerable wear and tear on the 
rolling stock from the roughness of the track. 


Here is an account of a ride on the first train from Hamilton to London, 
as given in the London Advertiser of December 19, 1903, by William Bowman: 


“As I remember it, the weather was cold and raw, and 
the mud along the line simply appalling. I was mechanical 
superintendent of the G.W.R. at the time, and came in my 
official capacity on the first train to London. The train 
consisted of a locomotive and a couple of cars. 
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“We left Hamilton early in the afternoon, and it was near 
dusk when we arrived in London. ‘the time was very slow— 
slow even for those days; and it was my opinion at the time 
that it was a foolhardy notion to attempt the trip on such a 
roadbed. The rocking of the coaches was frightful, and I 
thought at times we would go into the mud in the ditch. 

“We stopped at all the stations along the line, but it was 
difficult to teave the coaches, as there were no platforms yet 
erected, and the mud was too deep to wade into.” 


In contrast to Mr. Bowman’s account, the same publication records the 
celebration in Windsor and Detroit on January 17, 1854, of the arrival of two 
excursion trains from Hamilton, each with twelve densely packed coaches, and we 
read in the account of their arrival that the track was in excellent order. The 
excursionists were greeted by an artillery salute from the Detroit shore. A deputation 
from that city was waiting at Windsor, and all crossed in the ferry to the Dominions 
of Brother Jonathan (Uncle Sam), where they were received by a military guard and 
fire companies with engines. Dinner was served in the immense freight shed of the 
Michigan Central to two thousand guests who did full justice to it. Hardly one of 
the party had seen food or drink for twelve hours. 


On Thursday, January 19, 1854, there was a similar celebration in Hamilton. 
An excursion train from Detroit was given a royal salute of twenty-one guns, and 
a public procession was followed at 4 p.m. by a dinner given by the fire brigade 
in the City Hall, at which six hundred sat down. After the arrival of another train 
with guests from Detroit and Milwaukee, at 8 p.m. a dinner was given in the 
Mechanics Hall by the Mayor and Corporation. There was also a deputation from 
Rochester, including the mayor. Sir Allan MacNab was confined to bed, but a 
company of artillery, accompanied by a crowd, went up to Dundurn in the evening 
and fired a salute of twenty-one guns in honour of “the father of the railway”. 
Sir Allan thanked them from his bedroom window. At this time the population 
of Hamilton was under 20,000. 


“Between November 10, 1853, and May 31, 1854, 143,046 
passengers were carried without the smallest injury to life 
and limb”. 


So says the report of the annual meeting of shareholders, June 5, 1854. This 
report also reveals that the first fatal accident to take place on the road occurred 
the twelfth of December, 1853, within a mile of the city of Hamilton. A train 
proceeding west encountering three cows on the track, the engine, tender, three 
passenger cars, and one baggage car were thrown off and damaged. The fireman 
of the locomotive was so badly crushed that he died the next day. The cows 
which caused the accident had strayed upon the track from the want of proper 
fencing on that part of the line of road. 


In those days it was the custom to name the engines. The engine involved 
in this accident was “Oxford”, and it was again involved in an accident on February 
25, 1854, a collision at the Dundas trestle. And “Oxford” was the engine of the 
train that went through the bridge at the Desjardins Canal in 1857. The Desjardins 
disaster has often been referred to as “Canada’s first railway accident”. This is 
not so, even if we are thinking only of those involving loss of life and injury to 
passengers. At Baptiste Creek, near Windsor, at 5 a.m. on October 27, 1854, the 
express from Niagara Falls collided in the fog with a gravel train which had 
backed out on to the main line. Fifty-two were killed. 


‘This quotation was taken from “Historic sketches of London and Middlesex, 
Part II”, published in 1909 by the London and Middlesex Historical Society. This 
comment follows: “It may be added that this seems to have been the first train 
operated in this province”. Actually, regular schedules had been in effect for at 
least a month between Hamilton and Niagara Falls. Furthermore, at the entrance 
to the Union Station in Toronto there is a bronze plaque commemorating the 
departure from that place on May 16, 1853, of the first train in Ontario drawn 
by a steam locomotive. It ran to Aurora over the Northern Railway, and was 
extended to Bradford in June of 1853. 
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Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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SCENE IN THE 1880 


A TYPICAL STATION 


In 1854 the Great Western engines had no bells. The fastest speed of trains 
was about 30 m.p.h., and the slowest speed of express trains was about 20 m.p.h. 
The average time of the “Lightning Express” was 26 m.p.h. over the whole line. 
Here is its schedule: 


Dep. Windsor 7.40 a.m. Arr §{.00%p.m. 
Arr. Hamilton 2.30 p.m. ‘Dep: 12:15: pan, 
Dep. Hamilton 2.40 p.m. Arr. 12,05 +p.m: 
Arr. N. Falls 4.10 p.m. Dep. 10.30 a.m. 


The same time-table, dated October 23, 1854, tell us that “A stage leaves 
Woodstock every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday for Simcoe, Otterville, and 
places south, on the arrival of the moming mail train from the west.” 


The directors’ report of September 29, 1854, lists 34 engines in service and 
12 ordered, plus 8 ballast engines. There were 45 first-class passenger cars, and 40 
immigrant cars. 


Here are some paragraphs from “Rules and Regulations for the Guidance 
of Officers and Servants”, dated at Hamilton, 1853: 


“Conductors shall see that the cars of their trains, especially 
insides and windows, are thoroughly cleaned at least half an 
hour previous to the appointed time of starting, and that 
they are well lighted during night journeys. 

“The sale of articles in the cars is strictly prohibited, and 
conductors and station masters shall see that this rule is en- 
forced. 

“Signal lights: Red . . . danger; stop. 
Green . . . caution. 


White . . . Go on; all right. 


“The station master shall on the arrival of every passenger 
train see that the name of the station is called out in a loud 
and distinct tone of voice along all parts of the train, so 
that every passenger may hear and understand it. 

“The station masters are to regulate their clocks daily from 
the time of the conductor of the first train out of Hamilton. 


“One short, sharp whistle shall be the signal for putting 
on all the breaks (sic) on the train; two short, sharp whistles 
shall be the signal for taking them off. 

“The conductor’s starting signal shall be the arm extended 
in a horizontal position. 


“Conductors must be in possession of the correct time, 
carefully regulated by the standard clock, and it will be the 
duty of the first way passenger train each moming to give 
ae correct time to each station that he stops at along the 

1e. 


“Brakesmen must examine their brakes before starting to 
see that they are in proper working order. They must ride 
outside the cars so as to be in a position to apply their 
brakes immediately upon the proper signals being given by 
the engine driver. 


“In descending grades passenger trains shall not exceed 
20 and freight trains 12 miles an hour. No engineman shall 
attempt to ascend a grade with a greater load than his en- 
gine is capable of taking with certainty. 


“Enginemen are specially warned to pass over trestle 
works very cautiously, particularly the one at Burlington 
Heights, and in approaching this place from east to west to 
have their trains entirely under their command, so that they 
could be brought to a stand not less than 100 yards from 
the edge of the trestle if necessary. 


“If the train should overrun the platform, (conductors ) 
shall not signal the engineman to back until they have warn- 
ed the passengers to keep in the cars until stopped at the 
platform.” 


Pal 


The original gauge of the Great Western Railway was 5 feet, 6 inches. An 
article in the Canadian National Railways Magazine for August, 1938, reprinted from 
the Southern Railway Magazine (England), explains that this wide gauge was 
insisted on by the British War Office, who feared possible invasion from the 
United States. It was changed to the standard gauge of 4 teet, 814 inches in 1867- 
73. From the beginning the line had a third rail to conform to the United States 
standard. A placard on the engine bearing the letters “N.G.” indicated that there 
were narrow-gauge cars on the train. The use of this third rail necessitated very 
complicated switches and “frogs” at rail crossings. Many difficulties were caused 
by the English directorate’s unfamiliarity with Canadian conditions. Of the 
original 60,000 shares of stock, only 5,000 were taken in Canada, and 55,000 in 
England. One fifth of the Canadian stock was taken by the city of London, Ontario. 


The original double-deck suspension bridge of the G.W.R. over the Niagara 
River was opened for service on March 19, 1855. The upper deck carried the 
single railway track, the lower a roadway. This bridge remained in service until 
1897, when it was replaced by the present structure. 


The G.W.R. once had a steamship service. The “America” and the “Canada” 
were built for the railway at Niagara in 1854, and were put into service July 16, 
1855. They ran to Toronto and Oswego, but were never profitable, consequently, 
after es Western connected with the Grand Trunk in Toronto in 1855, they 
were sold. 


The Hamilton and Toronto Railway was incorporated in 1852, and construction 
was started in 1854. It was leased to the Great Western, opened for traffic on 
December 3, 1855, and amalgamated with the Great Western in 1857. Since. this 
was a branch of the main line from Niagara Falls to Windsor, it became known as 
“The Toronto Branch”. It is interesting to note that, even though the line between 
Toronto and Hamilton is now a part of the Canadian National’s main line between 
Montreal and Chicago, railwaymen still refer to it as “the Toronto Branch”, whereas 
the section west of Hamilton is known as the “Dundas Subdivision”. 


Hamilton’s population in 1856 was listed as 25,000, and it was referred to 
as “the Ambitious City”. Toronto’s population was about 60,000. There were four 
trains daily between the two cities; an “accommodation train” which left Toronto 
at 4.10, and arrived at Hamilton 5.40, and an express, with Oakville the only 
stop, leaving Toronto at 12.20 and arriving at Hamilton at 1.48. 


It is noted that in 1856, stages ran from Port Credit to Streetsville, Brampton, 
and Georgetown. Port Credit, by the way, was so named because there in early 
days fur traders met the Indians and delivered on credit goods for which the 
following year they received skins. 


From Bronte, stages ran to Palermo and Milton. Wellington Square was the 
port for Hamilton during the winter, and when Burlington Bay was blocked with 
ice, steamers ran between Wellington Square and Toronto. 


Great Western engines were first painted a dark green. The earliest, as 
already noted, had no bells, no sandboxes, and sometimes no headlights. The fuel 
was, of course, wood. Originally engines got 36 miles per cord of wood, but by 
1859, they got 50. Coal had come into use by then, and was recommended in 
those districts where wood was scarce and expensive. But wood was easily obtained, 
and if the supply ran out, axes could be passed out to the passengers. Moreover, 
pieces of wood were handy to throw at cattle that strayed onto the track. Coal 
was disliked at first by the men, who revelled in the brilliant cleanliness of their 
engines, which had bright brass bands all over, the wooden parts being beautifully 
painted, and everything highly polished. There were even experiments with oil- 
burning engines. The earliest engines were obtained from England and the United 
States, but by 1860 the G.W.R. was building its own engines in its Hamilton 
shops. One G.W.R. engine continued _to work till the early 1930’s for the Harbour 
Commissioners of Montreal. Oil headlamps threw a beam nearly a thousand feet 
ahead; modern electric headlights beam over a quarter of a mile. 
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On the twelfth of March 1857, occurred the disastrous accident at the bridge 
over the Desjardins Canal. An account of it was issued in a pamphlet entitled 
“Full Details of the Railway Disaster of the 12th of March 1857, at the Desjardins 
Canal on the line of the Great Western Railway”, published at Hamilton by 
William A. Shepard & Co., printed at the Franklin Lightning Press by John W. 
Harris & Co. It begins by stating: 


“The object of the Publishers of this pamphlet is two-fold, 
— first, to place on record in a concise form a narrative of 
one of the most fearful casualties of modem times, collated 
from reliable sources; and secondly, to pay some slight tribute 
to the memory of those beloved fellow-citizens who perished 
in that fearful catastrophe, and now slumber in the silent 
tomb.” 


In the Hamilton Public Library is a copy of a one-page extra issued by the 
“Daily Spectator and Journal of Commerce”, dated Friday morning, March 13, 
1857, and designated “Fourth Edition”. With glaring headlines the Spectator reports: 


FEARFUL CATASTROPHE ON THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
AWFUL LOSS OF (LIFE 


“God of our fathers, what is man! Here in our midst not 
one merely of our friends, but tens, aye, scores of men, some 
grey with years, some in the very prime of life, some full 
of youthful hopes and aspirations, mothers with their children 
at their breasts, are hurled into eternity by a most frightful 
catastrophe without a moment’s warning. 


“A national calamity may fairly be said to have befallen 
us. Men who have ever stood in the foremost rank — capital- 
ists the most shrewd, speculators the most keen, merchants 
the most far-sighted, clergymen the most earnest — have at 
one fell swoop been taken from among us. The brain reels 
and the pen refuses to do its accustomed duty, when attempt- 
ing to describe the heart-rending scene we have witnessed.” 


The scene of the accident was the swing-bridge over the Desjardins Canal. 
The train involved was the afternoon accommodation train that left Toronto at 
4.10. All stations had been reached on time with about one hundred passengers 
aboard. The train consisted of the engine “Oxford” (24 tons), a baggage car, 
and two passenger cars. The engineer was Alexander Burnfield of Hamilton, the 
fireman, George Knight of Windsor. The accident occurred about 5.45 p-m: ona 
cold evening following a bright sunny day. 


The train had been brought in from the Toronto Branch onto the main line 
of the Great Western road. The switch was always right for the main line, and 
was opened when the Toronto train whistled. The train was moving at from six 
to ten miles per hour. The switchman had shown the green flag, meaning “All is 
right; go on.” Just after the engine got on the bridge, it whistled once for “on 
brakes”. Apparently the forward axle of the engine truck broke close to the wheel 
on the right; this wheel left the rail and smashed through the bridge timbers. To 
quote the “Spectator”: 


“The engine, tender, baggage car, and two first-class pas- 
senger cars broke through the severed framework and leaped 
headlong into the yawning abyss below. The engine and 
tender crashed at once through the ice. The baggage car, 
striking the corner of the tender in the act of falling, was 
thrown to one side and fell some ten yards from the engine. 
The first passenger car rushed after and, turning as it des- 
cended, fell on its roof, breaking partly through the ice and 
being crushed to atoms, while the last car fell endways on 
the ice and, strange to say, remained in that position.” 
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MONUMENT TO THE VICTIMS OF 
THE DESJARDINS CANAL ACCIDENT 
MARCH 13, 1857 
HAMILTON CEMETERY. 


Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 


The excitement in the city directly the news spread was intense. Hundreds 
swarmed toward the G.W.R. depot and streamed along the line to the fatal spot. 


There were fifty-nine dead, listed and identified in the pamphlet. A brief 
sketch of each is given, with an explanation, in the ‘style of Thornton Wilder's 
“Bridge of San Luis Rey’, of how each one came to be on the train. Stories of 
survivors are given in detail. 

Here are further quotations from the “Spectator”: 


“VERY LATEST FROM THE SCENE OF THE DISASTER 
17 PMs 


We have been told by one of the gentlemen who jumped 
off that the engineer, instead of attempting to escape at the 
first warning, stayed until the moment when the engine was 
precipitated into the abyss, and was reversing the engine, 
endeavouring if possible to prevent the fatal result. 


“THE VERY LATEST 6 O CLOCK EN. 


Mr. Muir (Traffic Superintendent) is said to have had a 
most miraculous escape. He was, we are told, half asleep 
on the last seat of the last car, when he was awakened by 
the unusual motion of the train. Starting up and rushing to 
the door, he perceived what was the matter and jumped off 
at the very moment the car was being precipitated into the 
yawning gulf below. Indeed the platform of the car was on 
a level with the severed timbers of the bridge, when by a 
powerful effort Mr. Muir leapt to a place of safety.” 


The conductor, Mr. Barrett, was standing on the platform of the front car, 
and jumped off without injury. 


The Hamilton City Council was convened on Friday morning, and passed 
a resolution which read in part: 


“That in humble submission to the Providence of Him, 
without whom not a sparrow falleth to the ground, but 
whose inscrutable wisdom permitted the city to be visited 
by a fearful calamity on the Great Western Railroad, by 
which some of our most respected friends and citizens have 
been hurried into eternity, be it therefore resolved that the 
inhabitants of this city be respectfully required to set apart 
Monday 16th of March as a day of humiliation; they are 
requested to cease from the ordinary occupations of the 
week, and meet in their respective congregations on that day, 
and that a proclamation of his worship be issued to that 
effect.” 


A union prayer meeting was held in Knox Church, James Street, on Monday 
evening. The funerals of the victims were held on Sunday and Monday. About 
10,000 were present. | 


The coroner’s jury blamed no one for the accident, declaring the cause was 
a broken axle. Their verdict was: 


“The Jurors aforesaid also find that the said bridge over 
the Desjardins Canal was built of wood and constructed of 
sufficient strength for the conveyance of traffic of the line 
safely and securely over the said bridge provided that the 
locomotive and cars remained on the railway track, but that 
the said bridge was not built of sufficient strength to sustain 
an engine and train in case they should run off the track 
while passing over the said bridge. 


1The tomb of the engineer and fireman may be seen not far from the main 
entrance to Hamilton Cemetery. Originally, there was a little model engine on top. 
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“The Jurors are of opinion that the only certain way of 
providing against a similar catastrophe at the same place 
would be the erection of a permanent bridge and_ they 
would therefore strongly urge on the government to cause 
the same to be built forthwith, and also that the Toronto 
and Great Western lines should have separate tracks over 
said structure, thereby doing away with switches, which are 
always objectionable in such places. 


“The Jurors would further recommend the renewal of the 
former law compelling trains to come to a dead stop before 
passing on this and all similar bridges, believing as they do 
that the lamentable accident might have been avoided had 
this precautionary measure remained in full force”. 


When the engine was raised on March 23, it was found that the forward 
truck of the wheel on the right side was broken off. 


By March 22 a new bridge was in place, tested, and in operation. Many 
people, however, refused to ride over it, consequently, trains were stopped thereafter 
to let them get out and walk across. 


The total mileage of the Great Western in 1860 was 360 miles. In addition 
to the main line from Suspension Bridge to Windsor, there were lines from Harris- 
burg to Guelph, with a Berlin (Kitchener) branch, and Kamoka to Sarnia, with a 
Petrolia branch. 


The first through train on the Grand Trunk between Toronto and Montreal 
ran on October 27, 1856. White’s Railroad Guide for August 1866, gives the 
following information: 

The stations on the Toronto Branch were: Hamilton, Toronto Junction, Water- 
down (Aldershot), Wellington Square (Burlington), Bronte, Oakville, Port Credit, 
Mimico, Queen’s Wharf, Toronto Union, Toronto Yonge Street.1 There were then 
seven trains daily between Toronto and Hamilton. Among them were a mixed _ train 
(6.45-9.15), an accomodation (9-10.20), and an express (3.10-4.30). The Railway 
Guide states: 


“G.W.R. express trains leave for Toronto daily after the 
arrival of trains from Suspension Bridge and Detroit, and 
make direct connections with G.T.R. trains for Montreal, 
Quebec, and Portland. Elegant sleeping cars in night express 
train. 


“Passengers for Toronto City go to Yonge Street station; 
going east by G.T.R. change at Union. 


The schedule of G.T.R. Toronto-Montreal express trains was: 
6.30 a.m.-10 p.m. 
6.00 p.m.-11.25 a.m. 


The Great Western Railway is credited with the construction of the world’s 
first sleeping car. An article in the Canadian National Railways Magazine for June 
1936 says that there is a reference in the “Snectator” for July 3l, 1858, to a 
sleeping car under construction. In “Canadian Railway Development” by Norman 
Thompson and Maior J. H. Edgar (1933) we read that H. B. Witton, master painter 
of the G.W.R. shops, worked on the construction of this sleeper, and that the 
earliest one was turned out in 1857. The plan was develoned by Samuel Sharp, 
first master-mechanic of the Great Western. Pullman copied the design, and brought 
out his first sleeping car in 1859. The Great Western car had a double row of 
berths, three tiers high, running through the centre of the car. 


1The original wooden building that was the Great Western station in 
Toronto is still standing on the east side of Yonge Street just south of Front. 
It is now (1947) used as a fruit market. 
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In the Canadian Illustrated News published at Hamilton on December 6, 
1862, there is an articie describing a newer and more luxurious sleeping car. 


“The G.W.R. has just turned out another of those travelling 
luxuries which are now so prominent a feature in American 
railway travelling . . . The car which the G.W.R. have 
converted into a sleeping car is that which was placed at 
the disposal of the Prince of Wales during his sojourn in 
this part of Canada, and so possesses an historic interest for 
the curious in these matters. Its outside ornamentation has 
not been altered; its ceiling is perhaps the loftiest of any 
railway car in America; its ventiiation is provided for by tne 
most improved methods known to the railway world, haviag 
one of Mr. Sharp’s excellent ventilators — for the admission of 
air —at either end, and exhaust ports over each berth, thus 
securing an abundance of fresh air without the slightest draft. 


“The car has accommodation for forty-four passengers and 
may be used either as a day or night car. Partitions of solid 
walnut, beautifully polished, divide the berths in eleven com- 
partments, four berths in each; the beds are spring-stuffed 
and covered with moquette, a kind of fabric somewhat new 
in this quarter, but exceedingly fashionable in England and 
part of the United States. They are enclosed by damask 
curtains which secure complete privacy for the occupants. 
Two washrooms — one for ladies and the other for gentlemen 

—at the diagonal corners of the car afford every facility 
for morning ablutions; in short. the passenger will find in it 
every convenience which the best-furnished bedroom can 
supply.” 


Here are two more interesting paragraphs from that time-table of 1866: 


“Passenger cars are furnished with patent ventilators and 
are entirely free from heat and dust in summer and uniformly 
warm in winter. 


“American currency taken at par. Buy tickets via G.W.R. 
at all regular ticket offices in U.S.A. and the Canadas. Trains 
run by Hamilton time, 12 minutes faster than Detroit time 
and 25 minutes slower than N.Y.C.R.R. time.1 Thomas Swin- 
yard, General Manager, Hamilton, Canada West.” 


Here follow some excerpts from a joint time-table of the Great Western 
and Michigan Central Railways, dated December 1876: 


“Four through express trains daily to Chicago. Buy your 
tickets via the G.W. and M.C. Rys. and view nature’s 
cataract while crossing Suspension Bridge.” 


In this time-table is shown an interior view of the elegant dining cars on 
this route between Suspension Bridge and Chicago that shows ladies and gentlemen 
in the elaborate costumes of the period, sitting stiffly on seats, not chairs as on the 
diners of to-day. And we learn that for 75c one could dine on soup, fish, roast, 
cold dishes, game, relishes, vegetables, pastry, dessert. 


TIME-TABLES 


Buffalo 7.00 a.m. Buffalo 8.25 a.m. 
Hamilton 10.00 a.m. AIR Simcoe 11.05 am. 
Detroit Mota Moar LINE Detroit 6.05- pm: 
Chicago 6.55 am. Chicago 6.55 a.m. 


‘Standard time was not introduced until 1878. 


And here are a few examples of the “Rules and Regulations” of 1879: 


Conductors wear uniforms, trainmen a badge. 

Whistle signals: 1. Apply brakes; 2. Let go brakes; 3. Short: 
Back up; 3. Long: Switch. 

Hamilton still regulated the time. 


In running down grades the brakes must first be applied 
at the rear end of the train. 


Air brakes were introduced in February 1874. A report by W. A. Robinson 
at Hamilton, Locomotive Superintendent, states that all the main-line passenger 
trains have been for several months equipped and running with this admirable 
contrivance, which has already produced considerable saving by casualities avoided 
or mitigated through its agency. 


Under the heading “Air-brakes” the above mentioned Rules and Regulations 
instruct the train crews that on approaching draw-bridges, engine drivers are not to 
use the air-brakes, but will call for brakes at sufficient distance to allow the train 
to be brought to a dead stand at the semaphore by hand brakes, and until the train 
has passed over the bridge they must have it sufficiently under control to stop 
without using air-brakes. The speed of freight trains was set at 17 m.p.h., never 
more than 20; in winter 15. In 1879 there were still wood-piles along the way, and 
spare pipes were kept at Clifton, Hamilton, London, and Windsor for foreign cars 
not provided with air-brakes. 


The original prosperity of the Great Western Railway failed as a result of 
competition, and the expenses of upkeep which continued unexpectedly heavy. 
Dissatisfaction led to its amalgamation with the Grand Trunk on August 12, 1882. 
The G.W.R. had always been considered a Hamilton institution, but after the 
amalgamation the shops were moved to Stratford and the general offices to Montreal, 
which was a great blow to Hamilton. 


The G.W.R. deserves great credit for initiative in pioneer work along various 
lines. It was a famous training ground and educational institution for railway men, 
and many graduated from it to attain important positions on other lines in Canada 
and the United States. Hamilton can be proud of the part its citizens played in 
establishing this, the second steam railway in the Dominion. 
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WHO WERE THE FIVE JOHNS? 
by William M. Cody, M.D. 


(An Address to the Society on December 3, 1954) 


While on the bus trip organized by the Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society 
last summer, which went from Stoney Creek to DeCew Falls and points intermediate, 
I volunteered to prepare a paper on “The Five Johns”. Perhaps if I had realized 
the amount of research involved, I might have hesitated. 


In the first place, the title showed some signs of being incorrect. In some 
of the early newspaper clippings they are called the Four Johns; but on the tablet 
placed on the Generating Station at DeCew Falls (a copy of which was sent to 
me by Mr. Robert Saunders, Chairman of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario), in addition to the Five Johns on the Board of Directors of the Cataract 
Power Company of Hamilton, there was a sixth John — John Kammerer, of the 
Royal Electric Co. I shall, however, stick to the original title, which is “The Five 
Johns”, and discuss them in alphabetical order. They were:— 


John Dickenson 
John Gibson 
John Moodie 
John Patterson 


John Sutherland 


The information which I pass on to you was gathered from some of their 
descendants, from documents supplied by Miss M. Farmer from the Public Library, 
and by Mr. W. J. McCulloch of the Hamilton Street Railway. 


John Dickenson, 1847-1932, was born in England on August 4, 1847. As 
a lad of eleven years he came to Canada with his family, settling in Glanford 
Township. His father was a contractor, and young John worked with him as a 
stone-mason, later forming his own contracting business. He built many notable 
public buildings, including part of the Ontario Hospitals, at Hamilton and Mimico; 
he laid the first asphalt pavement in Hamilton; and was one of the founders of the 
Hamilton Jockey Club. 


John Dickenson had also a notable public career. He represented South 
Wentworth in the Ontario Legislature from 1893 to 1905, serving under Premiers 
Mowat, Hardy, and Ross. While in the Legislature he sponsored the bill for inspec- 
tion and certification of dairies. This duty he insisted should be performed by 
county inspectors, rather than by those of adjoining cities. He died in 1932. 


John Gibson, 1842-1929, was born in Toronto Township, County of York. 
While John was still a small child his father died, and his mother, putting her sons 
and daughters with their belongings on waggons, trekked to Caledonia. While the 
rest of the family worked on the land, John, the youngest, was sent to school in 
Hamilton, staying with a married sister and attending Central School. As Head 
Boy, in 1859, he was given the honour of turning on the water of Hamilton’s new 
water-works. He graduated from University College, Toronto, as gold medallist, and 
later obtained his LL.B., and formed his own legal firm in Hamilton. 


While still a student, he won the Prince of Wales’ Prize for marksmanship. 
He represented Canada on the rifle team at Wimbledon in 1874, 775, and “77%. 
and commanded the Canadian team at Bisley, in 1881 and 1906. His skill at 
shooting was transmitted to his son and grandson, both of whom have represented 
Canada at Bisley. While a student in Toronto, John Gibson served as a private in 
the Queen’s Own Regiment. In Hamilton, he joined the Thirteenth Royal Regiment, 
and was present at the Battle of Ridgeway, winning a medal with bar. He worked 
his way up through the ranks to Commanding Officer, and retired as Major-General. 


John Gibson’s political career in the Ontario Legislature began in 1879, as 
Provincial Secretary. In 1889, he was Commissioner of Crown Lands, and in 1898, 
Attorney General. He was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario in 1908. and 
served until 1914, during which time he was made a K.C.M.G., and a Knight of 
Grace of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. He was also Sovereign Grand Com- 
mander of the Scottish Rite. While in the Legislature, he sponsored the Children’s 
Protection Act of 1893. 
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Sir John married three times, all his children being born to his third wife — 
four sons and a daughter. The youngest son, Francis Malloch Gibson, was killed 
overseas in 1915, as an officer of the 48th Highlanders. 


A staunch Presbyterian, Sir John was for man “ars ¢ 
! L, y years a trustee of Central 
Presbyterian Church in Hamilton, but was of the broad-minded type, illustrated 
Bite i that at one time his legal firm contained an Anglican, a Roman Catholic, 
and a Jew. 


John Moodie, 1859-1944, was born in Hamilton of Scottish parentage. an 
was educated in Hamilton public schools. In 1878, as a young Bade he Se Base 
his first bicycle, a high-wheeler on which he toured the country-side and won every 
race in which he entered. In 1898 he brought the first automobile into Canada. to 
Hamilton, a Winton, and I understand that if he had bought it twenty-four hours 
earlier he would have been the first purchaser of an automobile on the North 
puaee continent. In 1904, he was responsible for bringing the Turbinia across the 

antic. 


JOHN DICKENSON 


Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 


He studied the knitting manufacturing trade in England, and in 1884 founded 
the Eagle Knitting Company in Hamilton, the first of its kind here. 


John Patterson, 1857-1913, was born in County Tyrone, Ireland, and came to 
Hamilton as a boy with his family. He attended Central School for one year, then 
served in minor capacities with various firms — Wanzer Sewing Machine Co., E. 
and C. Gurney, and the Spring Brewery. He was a commercial traveller with Harte 
and McKillop of Toronto. Then he entered the industrial life of Hamilton, in part- 
nership with his younger brother in a lumber and planing mill until they parted 
company in 1893. John took as his share certain real estate properties, and interested 
other citizens in their exploitation. He built the former Hendrie house at the corner 
of James and Herkimer Streets, and the house at 183 James Street South, where 


he lived. 
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John William Sutherland, 1852-1916, was born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
educated in Halifax public schools. His first employment was with the Cunard 
Steamship Company in Montreal, and later he was with the Grand Trunk Railway 
at Strattord, Midland, and Niagara Falls. Then, he went into the contracting business 
and settled in Hamilton. 


In this short resumé of the lives of the Five Johns I have deliberately 
omitted referring to their most important achievement — the long-distance trans- 
mission of electric power. 


Who had the idea first? John Patterson was the dreamer, hence it was he 
who interested the others, and in 1896 formed the Cataract Power, Light, and 
Traction company. The idea was to bring electric power to Hamilton from DeCew 
Falls, using water from the old Welland Canal and taking it over the Falls through 
pipes to the generating plant at the foot. 


The St. Catharines Waterworks Company, through whose reservoirs the water 
first passed, refused to cooperate with the new company. William Kennedy of 
Montreal and Thomas Hillman, of Hamilton, were called in to devise some way of 
diverting the water of the Welland Canal to a suitable site. They recommended 
the construction of a waterway to the escarpment bordering the canal channel. In 
1897, a lease was secured for water from the Welland Canal at Allanburg. Gener- 
ators were purchased from the Royal Electric Company of Montreal, and Stillwell, 
Bierce and Company of Montreal supplied two water-wheels. Lowe and Farrell 
of Hamilton built the thirty-four-mile transmission line. This line was put into 
commission on August 25, 1898, and power was sent to Hamilton, thirty-five miles 
away — the greatest distance that electric power had ever been transmitted. (I may 
say that I have not heard from my Moscow correspondent yet.) The voltage used, 
22,500 volts, was more than double any previous voltage. 


John Patterson was one of the first to recognize the advantages of the 
alternating current in long-distance transmission. His vision of cities drawing electric 
power from distant sources, by high-tension wires criss-crossing the country, was far 
in advance of the times. He was considered almost “crooked” for his imaginative 
ideas. Fortunately, he was able to convince his colleagues, the four other Johns, of 
the soundness of his propositions —in spite of Lord Kelvin’s opinion that twelve 
miles was the greatest distance electricity could be transmitted by wire. 


The next difficulty encountered was in meeting payments and _ attracting 
investors. After the power line had reached Hamilton, the promoters had to turn 
from selling stocks to selling power. “Why should we have to sign up for this 
new power when we already have steam?” said many people. The Cataract Company 
then offered to rent motors to firms, and as a result, one by one these firms turned 
from steam to electricity. Canadian Cottons were the first to change over. When 
their steam engine broke down, Cataract installed an electric one, and wheels were 
turning again in a few hours. Electricity was proving cheaper and better than steam. 
Before long, Cataract had over-sold itself, and by 1902 demand had outstripped 
supply, with new industries being attracted to Hamilton by its supply of cheap 
power. Imperial Cotton Company, the Steel Company of Canada, McCormick-Deering 
(now International Harvester), and Canadian Westinghouse, all settled in Hamilton 
within the next few years. 


Another industry which centered in Hamilton was the electric railway. There 
were four lines — Hamilton and Dundas; Hamilton, Grimsby and Beamsville; Hamil- 
ton, Burlington and Oakville, and Hamilton and Brantford. The latter, built in 1905, 
has a personal interest for me, as my father, the late W. S. Cody, was the doctor 
on the construction project. These railways lasted about twenty-five years and were 
put out of business in the 1930’s by through-highways and motor-cars. 


In 1906, the Cataract Power, Light, and Traction Company was taken over 
by the Dominion Power and Transmission Company acquiring 4/5 of its capital 
stock. The subsidiary companies as shown on the first annual report of the Dominion 
Power and Transmission Company in 1907 were:— 


1. Hamilton Radial Electric Railway 

2. Hamilton Street Railway 

3. Hamilton and Dundas Street Railway 
4, Dundas Electric Company 


5. Hamilton Electric Light and Power Company 

6. Lincoln Electric Light and Power Company — 

7. Hamilton and Brantford Electric Railway 

8. Western Counties Electric Company 

9. Brantford Electric Operating Company 

10. Hamilton Terminal Company 

11. Welland Electric Company 

12. Hamilton, Grimsby and Beamsville Electric Railway 


The 1913 Annual Report of the Dominion Power and Transmission Company 
showed the following directors:— 


Sir John Gibson 

Lt. Col. J. R. Moodie — President 

James Dixon — Vice-President 

John Knox — Treasurer 

W. C. Hawkins — Managing Director 

William Southam 

Lloyd Harris 

J. W. Sutherland 

FE. P. Coleman — General Manager 

Bankers — Harrison Forbes and Company, New York, 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Solicitors — Gibson, Levy, and Gibson 

Auditors — Gx S.. Scott, F.G.A. 


The Hamilton Cataract Power, Light and Traction Company and the four 
electric railways running out of Hamilton were outstanding achievements. Although 
the railways have all disappeared, and the Cataract and Dominion Power Companies 
have become the great Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, it should be 
remembered that it was the foresight and pioneering spirits of the Five Johns in 
overcoming great difficulties that laid the foundations of Hamilton’s future industrial 
prosperity. 


Plaque in the Generating Plant of DeCew Falls, placed by the Hydro-Electric 
Commission of Ontario: 


DECEW FALLS 1897-1898 


THE CRADLE OF CANADIAN 
HYDRO ELECTRIC INDUSTRY 


The generation of hydro electric energy and its 
transmission at high voltage to distant points had 
its inception here at DeCew Falls. 

The Cataract Power Company of Hamilton Limited 
during the years 1897-1898 developed this power 
site and transmitted electrical energy to Hamilton, 
a distance of 35 miles at a potential of 22,500 
volts. 

The enterprize was conceived by John Patterson, 
designed and built under the direction of Harry 
R. Leyden, William Kennedy Jr. and Thomas Hill- 
man. 

The principal contractors were the Royal Electric 
Co., the Stillwell-Bierce and Smith-Vale Company, 
Eugene Phillips, A. A. McDonald, E. S. Knowles, 
Imperial Porcelain Co., and the Hamilton Bridge 
Works. 

The directors of the company during the initial 
development were the following men of vision; 
John Gibson, pres. James Dixon, vice-pres. John 
Patterson, secy. John Moodie. J. W. Sutherland, 
J. A. Kammerer, and John Dickenson. 


GREAT IS THE PRIVILEGE OF ACHIEVEMENT 
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THE BURLINGTON RACES 
by Frank L. Jones 


(An Address to the Society on February 5, 1963) 


The War of 1812-1814 has become somewhat dimmed in our generation, 
perhaps because of the catastrophes of the present century: “The Time of Troubles” 
as ‘Toynbee cails it. Two great wars have tended to dwarf the events of those 
earlier years, which would rate as mere frontier skirmishes when compared to the 
devastations and the number of men engaged in the first and second worid wars. 
However, it was not always so, for during the 19th century any politician seeking 
election on the hustings was required to make at least one reference to our pioneer 
forefathers, to gallant Brock, and to Laura Secord, not yet become a chocolate. 


Nevertheless, the war itself has its place in our national development, as 
Professor Lower of Queen’s University has made very clear; so has Colonel Stacey 
in many articles. What has interested me is how the war looked to the peopie at 
the time. It apparently depended on where you lived, as the war meant different 
things to different people. To those living in the Maritimes, it meant an opportunity 
for Letters of Marque and privateering; a chance for picking up a rich prize on 
the high seas. They ran the risk, of course, of becoming a prize themselves, because 
the Americans were doing the same thing from their ports in New England. Along 
the St. Lawrence and at Montreal the war presented certain opportunities to the 
merchants because the quartermasters of the British Army, the Commissaries, were 
buying a good deal by local purchase, and there was the false flush of a wartime 
boom in Montreal. To give one example of how money could be made, Mr. John 
“olson had invested in a primitive little steamship called the “Swiftsure”. He was 
able to contract her out to the Crown for the conveyance of troops and light stores 
between Quebec and Montreal, and as far up-river as she could go. During 1813, 
that little vessel grossed £4,240: and in four months in 1814 grossed £5,113. It 
may not have been the brewery that established the Molsons, but the little “Swift- 
sure” on contract to the Crown. Happy the man who can combine patriotism with 
profit! Farther west the war took on a different face, especially in the vicinity 
of York and the Head of the Lake. The war, to people living in this area, meant 
the disruption of their trade and commerce and of the small beginnings of their 
pioneer communities, which had developed since the 1790’s. It meant the dislocation 
of private lives, the calling out of the militia, the crops left ungathered in the 
fields, and the burning of the villages of Newark, Port Dover, York, and St. Davids, 
and occasionally the finding of an untidy corpse in a thicket. This was the familiar 
face of war — familiar especially to generations of Europeans. 


Now it is not surprising that most Canadians, particularly those of us who 
live in the Niagara Peninsula, think of the War of 1812 as having been a land war. 
We think in terms of Lundy’s Lane and Queenston Heights; of Beaver Dams and 
Stoney Creek; but we don’t often think of the waters that lie beyond the Beach 
strip. The Americans, on their part, have practically no traditions of the War of 
1812. I suppose the average educated American, if he thought about it at all, 
would have only vague memories of being taught that Washington was burned by 
the British, and that Andrew Jackson defeated Pakenham at New Orleans. His 
recollections of this war, his memories and traditions, are based on the salt water 
tradition — the exploits of those magnificent American frigates which gave us such a 
shock in 1812 and 1813. These frigates are interesting, because nothing quite like 
them had been seen on the sea. They were very heavy, grossing more than 1,000 
tons, and they mounted 44 guns; consequently it was a rude shock to the Royal 
Navy when these vessels were first encountered on the high seas. 


The war began on salt water with the “Constitution”, an American frigate, 
destroying the British frigate “Guerriére” 600 miles west of Halifax, in August 
1812. In October 1812, the U.S.S. “United States” captured the British frigate 
“Macedonian”. In December, the “Constitution” made mincemeat of H.M.S. “Java” 
off the coast of Brazil. These were very hard-fought actions on the British part, 
with 38-gun frigates as opposed to the American 44’s. I have two comments on 
this situation, by a gentleman living at the time. The first one is dated January 2, 
1813, and was confided to his diary by Mr. Francis Larpent, Wellington’s Judge- 
Advocate-General in the Peninsular War, in the following words:— 
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People here are all very sore about the Americans and our 
taken frigate. I think we deserve it a little. Our contempt 
of our descendants and half-brothers has always rather dis- 
gusted me. The reverse may set things right. The Americans 
have faults enough. We should allow them their merits. Our 
sailors all thought the Americans would not dare look them 
in the face. I think the Army rather rejoices and laughs aside 
at all this falling on the Navy. They bullied so much before. 


Now that was the dispassionate view of a lawyer. I do not think he talked 
aan Sa at Headquarters and his diary was not published until long afterwards, 
in 1832. 


; The next comment is a very forthright note from no less than the Commander- 
in-Chief in the Peninsular War, the Duke of Wellington himself. Here is an extract 
from one of his letters to Beresford, dated February 6, 1812:— 


I have been very uneasy about the American naval suc- 
cesses. I think we should have peace with the Americans 
before the season for opening the campaign in Canada. If 
we could only take one or two of those damned frigates. 


That sounds like the Duke; a forthright, abrupt entry. Of course he would 
think that way, because to him anything which took away a gun or a man from the 
Peninsula was loss. To him the Canadian campaign was a_ sideshow. These 
comments give some idea of the impact of the American successes on the high seas. 


Our main concern in this article is the importance of the Great Lakes. Lake 
Ontario sits astride all the communications to the Upper Lakes and is therefore the 
key to the campaign in Upper Canada. Now the importance of the Great Lakes 
was noted by Wellington while in Spain. Two years after the war had commenced 
in Canada, Lord Bathurst, Secretary of State for War and the Colonies, wrote to 
Wellington and asked his opinion as to how the war should be conducted in Canada. 
It seemed rather late to be doing this as the war had been going on for two years, 
but he finally got around to asking Britain’s premier soldier how to run it. It must 
be remembered too, that Wellington wrote this reply, the best military appreciation 
of the situation in British North America, without maps and without any books 
describing the situation. He wrote it at a time when he had forced the French 
armies out of Spain and was consequently a very busy man. He said:— 


Any offensive operation founded upon Canada must be 
preceded by the establishment of a naval superiority on the 
Lakes. The defence of Canada and the cooperation of the 
Indians depends on the navigation of the Lakes. 


Wellington knew how important our waterways are. 


Here is an example of what happened when we lost the control of these 
waters:— when Captain Barclay was defeated by Captain Perry at Put-in-Bay, on 
September 10, 1813, we lost the control of Lake Erie, and immediately the land 
operations in western Upper Canada went in favour of the Americans. The result 
of losing control of Lake Erie meant that General Harrison was able to drive up 
the valley of the Thames and to defeat General Proctor at Moraviantown. As a 
result, Proctor had to fall back to Ancaster, and there he remained. To all intents 
and purposes, western Upper Canada ceased to become a theatre of operations, 
for the simple reason that the Americans controlled Lake Erie, and the same 
thing could have happened to eastern Upper Canada if Lake Ontario had passed 
to American control. The key to the campaign is to be found in the possession of 
Kingston and its naval dockyard. That is something that we, with our eyes fixed 
on land engagements, often forget. Kingston was the strategic point in Upper 
Canada during that war because both sides, when war broke out, were ill-prepared 
to fight a naval war on these lakes. It is true that one ship had been launched 
in 1809 at Kingston—H.M.S. “Royal George”. She was built in answer to the 
building of the U.S.S. “Oneida” at Sackett’s Harbour, the rival port across Lake 
Ontario on the American side. When war did break out, the Americans reacted 
very quickly — much more quickly than the British —to the importance of the 
control of these waters. In Sentember 1812, Isaac Chauncey was annninted Com- 
mander of all United States shins of war on Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. and 
was ordered by the Secretary of the Navy to proceed at once to Sackett’s Harbour, 


and to create a fleet. 


— 19. 


Chauncey’s life, up to that point, had been typical of early U.S. navy life. 
He was a New tngland man, born in 1772, and had gone to sea as a boy. At the 
age of 19, he had already become captain of a merchantman. In 1799, he entered 
the United States navy, being appointed First Lieutenant in the U.S.S. “President”, 
and saw active service in the Mediterranean, in the American expedition against 
Tripoli. The Barbary Coast swarmed with corsairs who had been attacking American 
shipping, and this was America’s first venture abroad. In 1807, he was appointed 
captain and placed in charge of the U.S. Naval Yards at Brooklyn, N.Y. In Septem- 
ber 1812, he was ordered forthwith to Sackett’s Harbour to create a fleet and to 
dominate the Lakes, and in this he acted with commendable energy, being a man 
with great organizing ability. He immediately established sail-making facilities, 
rope walks, a naval school and a naval hospital, and began the building of ships. 
He was able to boast that nine weeks after his arrival at Sackett’s Harbour he had 
launched the “Madison” a 500-ton corvette which, nine weeks before, had been 
standing timber in the forest —a good record for building ships of that size. There 
were two supply lines for those essential fittings that could not be made on the 
spot; one ran from New York up the Hudson to Albany and across the Mohawk 
Valley to Sackett’s Harbour, furnishing him with supplies for his base on Lake 
Ontario. The other was across the Alleghenies to Pittsburgh and thence northward 
to Presqu’-Ile on Lake Erie, providing him with a base for his ships on Lake Erie. 


Chauncey was a man who, although he bad magnificent organizing ability, 
lacked one thing which is most important for a commander, whether naval or 
military: that is, the ability to fully assess a situation. He was ready to launch a 
campaign on Lake Ontario in the early spring of 1813 where his objective should 
have been Kingston and the destruction of the British Naval Dockyard; but he and 
General Dearborn made the wildest guess in American military history. They set 
the strength of the garrison at 8,000 men, whereas there were actually only 600. 
As a result, Chauncey, instead of attacking Kingston, chose as his objective York, 
which he attacked on April 27, 1813. The story is very familiar to you. Of course 
the Fort put up a resistance, which was quickly silenced; the Parliament buildings 
were burned; there was a certain amount of looting, and York had its taste of war. 
But Fort York did not have any particular strategical importance; certainly not 
nearly as much as Kingston. Nevertheless, Chauncey was a man to be reckoned 
with, because of his vigour in getting together ships and crews. 


In May 1813, Sir James Yeo reached Kingston. He had been made Com- 
modore of His Majesty’s ships of war on the Great Lakes, reporting to two higher 
officials, his immediate superior being Sir George Prevost, the Governor-General, 
and his naval superior Sir John Warren, the Admiral at Halifax. Yeo was younger 
than Chauncey by ten years. He was born in 1782 and went to sea at the age of 
eleven, entering the Royal Navy. He was promoted lieutenant in 1797, and saw 
active service during that heyday of the naval period in the North Sea, the Bay 
of Biscay, the Mediterranean, and the West Indies. In 1805, he led a dangerous 
little expedition in a cutting-out affair at Muros Bay, the sort of thing you read 
about in Captain Horatio Hornblower, landing fifty men at night, attacking a fort 
and spiking the guns, and cutting-out an enemy ship. In 1809, he was instrumental 
in taking a fort from the French at Cayenne and capturing one thousand prisoners. 
For this particular exploit, the Prince-Regent of Portugal nominated him for a knicht- 
hood in a rather exotic order called St. Benedict of Aviz. In those days no British 
officer could accept a foreign knighthood without the permission of the King. 
Fortunately for Yeo, King George III gave his assent, and in 1810 James Yeo 
blossomed forth as Sir James, although the order which he so proudly wore was a 
foreign one. 


Immediately on arriving at Kingston, Sir James started shipbuilding. Chauncey 
had the lead, by almost seven months, from about September of the previous vear. 
Yeo’s problem was how to do two jobs at the same time. He had been ordered by 
Sir George Prevost to seek out and destroy American ships-of-war on the Lakes. 
Practically in the same hreath he was ordered to support the land operations. He 
was alwavs being reminded that he must make sure that the army in the field was 
kept supplied. Now this was not the first time that the Navy had been called 
upon to do two widelv dissimilar things at the same time. Yeo could not do full 
iustice to hoth orders, but he made a trv at it anvway. His milk-run. as they would 
have called it in the second World War. was from Kingston to Niagara. When 
Fort George at Niagara fell. in Mav 1813, Sir James was delivering his sunplies 
to Burlineton Heights, which had become the advance base of the army at the 
Head of the Lake. 
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it may not be amiss to give here some idea of the squadron which Sir 
James commanded at that time. He had six vessels in July 1813: two ships, the 
“Wolfe” and the “Royal George’, of which I have already made mention; two 
brigs, the “Melville” and the “Moira”; and two little schooners, the “Sir Sydney 
Smith” and the “Beresford”. That was the entire British squadron in the summer 
of 1813. The two ships, the “Wolfe” and the “Royal George” were not very large; 
the “Wolfe” was 426 tons and the “Royal George” 330 tons. Their armament was 
rather a mixed bag, being short on long guns but strong on carronades, Carronades 
are short stubby weapons, excellent for close fighting, but quite useless for any 
range work. That was the weakness of the British ships on these lakes: they did 
not have the long guns, that is, the 24-pounders and the 18’s, which were a 
speciality with the Americans. The British armament committed them to close action, 
whereas the Americans were able to stand off at long range and batter their 
opponents into submission with their long 24’s and 18’s. It is necessary to remember 
this when considering the naval action that follows. 


On September 28, 1813, Sir James Yeo anchored in the bay at York after 
having delivered supplies to the army at the Head of the Lake here in Burlington 
Bay. At noon, Chauncey appeared, sailing from an easterly direction, his squadron 
consisting of his flagship the “Pike”; the “Madison”, also a ship; three brigs; and 
six schooners; eleven sail in all — as opposed to Sir James with his six sail. In the 
American squadron the “Pike”, which wore Chauncey’s pennant, carried thirty 24- 
pounders, and was a very formidable ship. The rest of the squadron had at least 
four long guns and all were very heavily armed with carronades. The schooners 
were armed with one gun only, but that was a 24-pounder. The weight of metal 
that these ships were capable of firing at a time was three hundred pounds in 
broadsides, while the total weight of metal that could be fired by Sir James was 
two hundred pounds. So, certainly on weight of metal, Chauncey had the advantage. 


Sir James decided to accept battle. His decision, I think, was based on two 
things. Firstly, the summer of 1813 was an unhappy one in Upper Canada. There 
had been many reverses to British arms, and the inhabitants of York were dispirited 
at that time. Their capital had been burned, and in July Chauncey had landed and 
had burned public buildings again, and carried off stores. The second reason was 
simply that it was a tradition of the Royal Navy to fight when the enemy appeared. 


The action began west of Toronto Harbour at a little past noon on September 
28, 1813. The Americans came on in a long extended line. Their heavier ships, the 
“Madison”, the brig “Governor Thompkins”, and the brig “Silk” had the schooners 
in tow, giving them the advantage of their sails. Yeo’s intention was to attack the 
centre of the American line. The action commenced at about ten minutes past 
twelve, with the flagship “Wolfe” engaging Chauncey in the “Pike’, and it became 
a very heavy action. These two ships fought it out at very close range and both 
of them suffered heavy damage. The “Wolfe” had her main and mizzen topmasts 
shot away. Chauncey had his sails shot through, had lost a mast, and took several 
shots through his hull, two of them below the waterline. With the damage to his 
sails and masts, Sir James withdrew from the action and his place was taken by 
the second-largest ship, the “Royal George’, commanded by Captain Mulcaster. 
Apparently Mulcaster was a daring seaman, as he handled his ship so well that 
an old history of the United States Navy says that when his performance was 
seen an exclamation of delight broke from the American fleet. It seems to me 
that if I were an American sailor about to face a broadside from H.M.S. Royal 
George” a cry of pure pleasure would hardly break from my lips! If the Americans 
did cheer Mulcaster in the “Royal George” it was very sporting of them. 


This action continued until about one o'clock. The wind was rising, and most 
of the American squadron was in a position to engage the British ships, which had 
not been the case before. They were coming on very slowly, but with this rising 
of the wind it was possible for all the American shins to come into action. It was 
then that Sir James made the decision to break off the action, and to seek shelter 
at the Head of the Lake. He drew off in good order, and then began that pursuit 
by Chauncey which we know as “The Burlington Races . 


Chauncey continued to pursue Sir James until he was well past what is now 
Oakville. By this time, it was about a quarter to three, and Chauncey decided. to 
break off the action and set sail for Niagara. His reasons were three-fold: the wind 
had now reached gale force; his own ship, the “Pike”, had been severely damaged 
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by British fire; and it appeared to him that Sir James was going to pile himself 
up at the Head of the Lake on the Keach strip. Chauncey, who had been in this 
locality in July, and had checked the depin ot the channei—the natural channel 
which joined the lake to the bay — found that it was impracticable to pass a large 
ship through it. Smail schooners, yes, but no large ship; therefore it seemed to him 
madness on the part ot Yeo to be sailing towards what appeared to be certain 
destruction at the Head of the Lake. 


At that time, it was the practice on both British and American ships to 
carry local pilots - men who knew intimately the shore line, the vagaries of winds, 
and all those other matters connected with seamanship. I think that it is safe to 
assume that Yeo’s escape through the passage to safe anchorage in Burlington Bay 
can be attributed to the skill and superp seamanship of his pilot —a Canadian lad 
only twenty-two years old in 1813, but acting Master and Pilot of the fiagship. 
fis name was James Richardson, and it was he who brought the British squadron 
into the safety of Burlington Bay. 


Born in Kingston on January 29, 1791, the son of a lake captain, Richardson 
went to sea in 1804 and was commissioned in 1812. He excelled in the art of 
navigation and knew thoroughly all the points of interest on Lake Ontario: the 
dangerous harbour entrances, the rocks, channels, and shoals of these waters which 
were an open book to him. He was appointed Master and Pilot on H.M.S. “Wolfe”, 
in 1813, when Yeo took command of all His Majesty’s ships of war on the lakes, 
and served in the “Wolfe” uniil severely wounded at Oswego in 1814. 


Sir James, having reached the shelter of the Bay and the protection of the 
seven guns of the land battery, at once began to repair his battle damage. He 
wrote his despatch the next day, September 29, from the Head of the Lake at the 
anchorage in Burlington Bay. Now, having got into the Bay, his problem was to get 
out of it, as Chauncey could very easily have blockaded him. The wind blew gale 
force for two more days then, on October 2nd, Chauncey sent one of his smail, 
fast schooners, “The Lady of the Lake”, to reconnoitre the Head of the Lake, to 
see if the British squadron was still there. The squadron had gone. “The Lady of 
the Lake” reported that only two small freight schooners were in the Bay. Sir 
James had availed himself of the two days’ storm to get out of the bay, before 
the falling of the waters blocked the channel—and had set sail for Kingston. 
So ended the naval campaign on the Great Lakes for that year. 


In September 1961, the Government of the Province of Ontario erected a 
plaque in Harvey Park overlooking Burlington Bay. It was set up a little distance 
from the site of the battery, under whose guns the British squadron took shelter 
a century and a half ago, on September 28, 1813. 


James Richardon’s later career is not without interest. After the war, in 
1818, he joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada, and became an itinerant 
minister. In 1832, he was editor of the “Christian Guardian”. In 1858, he was 
elected a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and he died in Toronto on 
March 9, 1875. For his outstanding naval services in 1815, Richardson was given 
£100 by the Loyal and Patriotic Society; and was also awarded a yearly pension 
of £100, by the British government.! 


'The sources for the information about James Richardson are: 


Webster — The Life of the Rev. James Richardson, Toronto, 1876. 
Coffin — War of 1812. Montreal, Lovell. 1864. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE HISTORY OF HAMILTON 
by T. Roy Woodhouse 


(An Address to the Society on April 10, 1959) 


The beginnings of Hamilton are rather nebulous, but as far as known records 
exist, they indicate that the year 1813 seems to be the best choice, because that 
was the year when George Hamilton became the first person in Barton Township 
to divide part of his farm into town lots. Prior to this, the settlers had been 
thinking of their lands only in terms of farm land —and not very attractive farm 
land at that. 


Picture if you can the land below the mountain as it appeared to the first 
settlers: —a fairly flat area except for the gravel ridge that cuts diagonally across 
the west end of the city from the High Level Bridge to the foot of the mountain 
at James Street. This in ancient days was a stretch of sand and gravel exactly 
similar to our Hamilton Beach of today, and it once divided the waters of ancient 
Lake Iroquois from a bay that filled the Dundas Valley. This gravel ridge is most 
noticeable at Main and Queen Streets. The flat Jand to the east was cut by 
innumerable creeks and streams flowing north and east diagonally across the site of 
our city, and draining the rainfall and the water from the numerous springs on the 
mountain side. These streams emptied into the bay and into inlets bearing the names 
of the earliest settlers, names like Gage’s Inlet, Stipes’ Inlet, Lottridge’s, Sherman’s, 
Ferguson's, Land’s, and Depew’s Inlet, and, in more recent days, Coal Oil Inlet, 
which is today’s Birch Avenue. These creeks made east-west travel below the 
mountain very difficult, especially close to the bay where the streams were wider 
and deeper. That is why the Mohawk Trail on the mountain was preferred by both 
Indians and early settlers when they travelled west of Grimsby. Furthermore, the 
land below the mountain was covered by dense forest, and by saw grass that cut 
travellers’ clothes to ribbons unless buckskin was worn, and by swampy stagnant 
low-lying areas that, according to ancient belief, gave off foul odors and a miasma 
that caused Ague, or the shakes, or the summer complaint, or the prevailing sickness, 
as it was variously called. The Ague was a most unpleasant, weakening sickness 
which the settlers tried to avoid by choosing high ground in preference to low lands. 
Of course the doctors knew all about the disease. One famous pioneer doctor 
described it as follows: 


The cause of Feaver is the unfavourable qualities of the air 
and the aliment. The excessive heat of the season puts the 
vapours or exhalations into an over-rapid motion, and the air 
was so rarified that we do not suck in a sufficient amount 
of it, and the small quantity we did receive was loaded with 
insects and corpusculums, which the fatal necessity of respir- 
ation obliged us to swallow, and by this means Nature was 
put into a disorder. The use of Brandy and salt meat soured 
the blood, and this sourness occasioned a sort of coagulation 
of the chyle and the blood, and this coagulation hindered the 
circulation through the heart with a due degree of celerity, 
and thereupon there ensued an extraordinary fermentation, 
which is nothing else but a Feaver. 


You see, it is all quite simple. Unfortunately, the doctors did not know how 
to cure this “Feaver”. To us today, with our greatly expanded medical knowledge, 
it seems odd that no-one ever suspected mosquitoes, because in those days they 
really had mosquitoes — big ones that could bite through a two-inch plank — vicious 
ones that would glare at you through a window and gnash their teeth in rage when 


they found that they could not reach you. 


Is it anv wonder that most settlers avoided the lands below the mountain? 
However, these lands were settled, and trails were blazed through the forest and 
swamp. There were four main trails that entered Hamilton: King street east which 
came from Queenston and Niagara; the Beach road which came from the lakeshore 
to the east; King street west which led to Brantford, Sandwich and Detroit; and 
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York street which led to York and Kingston. These trails crossed at about King and 
Wellington streets. King street east aud King street west stil exist as otf yore, but 
parts ot the York street and Beach road trails have disappeared, particularly the 
parts near King and Weilugton streets. ‘travel aiong these tralis was hard work, 
especially if you had a load to carry; consequentiy most traveliers tollowed water 
routes whenever possible. ‘Ihe Indians were the only users of these trails until the 
American War ot Independence. 


This conflict split the American colonists into two factions—the Patriots 
and the ‘l'raitors. On our side of the border we call them the Rebeis and the 
Loyalists. ‘Lhe Loyalists were those conservative colonists who were satisfied with 
British rule and who felt sure that Britain would quickly defeat and punish the 
rebellious colonists. Because of their loyaity to Britain they suftered imprisonment, 
loss of their property, and in many cases they even lost their lives. Driven out of 
their homes, the men joined the British fighting forces and their families fled to 
British-heid forts at Nova Scotia, Niagara, Vetroit, and Michilimackinac, where they 
impatiently awaited the British victory that would permit them to return home. 
Unfortunately for them, after many months of waiting they learned that Britain 
had not won the war and that they could never return to their homes. It was 
because of these events that the Loyalists came into Canada and into Barton 
Township. 


A few were allowed to cross the Niagara river in 1782 to grow corn and 
potatoes for feeding the women and children at Fort Niagara, and in 1783 several 
more were allowed to cross for the same purpose. It was probably in the year 
1784 that the first men were encouraged to cross the Niagara and to choose for 
themselves a location for settling. The first settlers in Barton Township may have 
come in 1784, but it is more likely that they did not come until 1785. The names 
of the first two settlers in Barton have long been established as being Robert Land 
and Richard Beasley. In fact, their tombstones both claim the honour of being 
first. If I had to choose between them, I would say that I believe Robert Land 
was our first settler. 


Barton Township was not surveyed until 1791, but by that time Deputy 
Provincial Surveyor Augustus Jones found many settlers already here and many 
acreages spoken for by men who settled elsewhere. Jones’ first survey map, dated 
October 25, 1791, shows their names: Solomon Secord, who claimed 400 acres; 
Cornelius Ryckman, 800 acres; George Stewart, 500; William Depew sr. and jr., 
900; John Lottridge, 200; Selah Styles, 200; Matthew Cain, 300; Robert Land, 300; 
Walter B. Sheean, 400; Ralph Clench, 600; Caleb Reynolds, 900; Robert Lottridge, 
500; and Richard Beasley, 200. Close below the mountain were the names of 
Nathaniel Hillyer, Peter Horning, Benjamin Fairchild, and Daniel Springer, and on 
top of the mountain were still others whose settlement forms a separate story. 
Below the mountain Springer, Land, Beasley, Ryckman, Lottridge, Stewart, Depew, 
and Horning were the only ones to actually settle here. They are the pioneers. 
The others sold their Jand to other settlers named Aikman, Gage, Sherman, Ferguson, 
Hughson, Kirkendall, Hess, Mills, MacNab, Durand, and Hamilton. 


Here is a picture of Barton Township as it was in 1803, as told by John 
Ryckman who was born here in 1798, but in later life was a Justice of the Peace 
in St. Catharines: 


I was born near the bay shore about two miles east of the 
city in 1798, and I can remember back to 1803. 


The city was then all forest through which roamed bears 
and wolves. The shores of the bay were difficult to reach or 
to see because they were hidden by a thick, almost impene- 
trable mass of trees and undergrowth. There were no roads. 
There was only one cow-path to Niagara and one to Cale- 
donia. People could travel readily on water in canoes or 
batteaux, but on land they travelled on foot or on horseback 
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because roads were still a luxury of the future, and streets 
had not yet been dreamed of, ‘here were nO wagons, carri- 
ages, buggies, hotel buses, hacks, or even wheel barrows then, 
horses were frequently mired in the sloughs that abounded, 
but there was an occasional bit ot corduroy in the worst 
places. For instance, the path to the bay, the path that we 
now call James street north, was very marshy near present- 
day Gore street and corduroy existed there tor many years, 
[it eventually disappeared, but was re-discovered, several 
feet down, when they were digging the foundations for the 
Grand Opera House. ] 


East of John street the trail was only a zig-zag path, and 
the mountain road was very dangerous. Horses had to be 
led up and down it, yet many horses were hurt or killed on 
the short stretch from Arkledun avenue to the mountain top, 
which was a calamity because horses were scarce. 

People were honest. My father, Lieutenant John Ryckman 
of the Indian department, sent an Indian to Rochester for 
supplies, including a jug of rum, and he brought it back 
vied untouched. There were no thieves then, nor any door- 
ocks., 


The only industry was a small chopping mill at Miller’s 
Spring on what is now Bay street. It chopped grain for a 
small distillery below the mountain west of John street. The 
only vehicles were sleighs, but the poorer people used an old 
Indian idea, a forked section of tree dragged behind a horse, 
There was a grist mill at Albion Falls. Six bushels was con- 
sidered a good jag through the mud. Bears ate pigs, so the 
settlers warred on bears. Wolves gobbled up sheep and geese, 
so they had to hunt and trap the wolves. They also held 
organized raids on rattle-snakes on the mountain-side. There 
was plenty of game. Many a time I have seen a deer jump 
over the fence into my back-yard and there were millions of 
pigeons which we killed with clubs as they flew low. I saw 
112 killed with one shot. 


A few Indians were camped on the shore of the bay, and 
their canoes, plus a few batteaux, were the only shipping on 
the bay. Mail was delivered at long intervals by horse-back 
from Niagara to York via Dundas. George Carey, who owned 
the corner of King and John streets where the Post Office is 
today, carried the mail in 1811. I think M. K. Smith was 
the first postmaster in Hamilton about 1820. [It was A. R. 
Smith, in 1824. T.R.W.] People wore buckskin clothes and 


home-made straw hats both summer and winter. 


At Dundas in the early days there was a small jail and 
court-house in a building of George Rolph’s. Later, a jail 
was built in Hamilton on the east side of John street oppos- 
ite today’s court house. I saw Vincent hanged there in 1827. 
I earlier saw eight men hanged on the other side of Locke 
street near Dundurn. During the war they had given provis- 
ions to the enemy. There was a rude gallows with eight 
nooses. Four victims stood in each of two wagons which had 
been drawn under the gallows. They stood on boards laid 
across the wagons while the hangman adjusted the nooses, 
then the wagons were driven off. As they strangled, their 
contortions loosened the gallows, and a heavy brace which 
came loose, fell and struck one of the victims on the head, 
killing him instantly. When the others had ceased to struggle 
their heads were chopped off and exhibited as traitors’. Seven 
of them had been willing to die but the eighth pleaded for 
life, saying that he had done it from a feeling of hospitality 
and had not known whom he was entertaining, but it helped 
him not at all. The execution was conducted by Sheriff 


Merritt of Niagara. 
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During the War of 1812, all able-bodied men were in the 
war; only the old, young, crippled and women remained at 
home. The Indians camped between Dundas and the moun- 
tain were very troublesome. They would walk into a house 
and take what they wanted, laughing at any remonstrances. 
They stole pigs out of pens in front of the owner’s faces. 
Once two Indians stole two pigs from Mr. Rymal, up on 
the mountain near the Barton Church. Mrs. Rymal ran to the 
field to tell Mr. Rymal who chased the Indians with a rifle. 
He caught up with them and shot and killed one of them. 


The other one shot Rymal in the hand, but he got his pigs 
back. 


The barns were made of logs, thatched with straw. The 
houses were made of logs, but with bark roofs and an earth 
floor. Straw or dried grass was used for beds, and frequently 
during the night harmless milk snakes used to crawl into 
the bed beside you to get warm. This, with the howls of 
wolves, and the cries of wild cats, made the site of Hamilton 
an undesirable place to live. 

There were no schools here. I was sent to Niagara when 
I was eight years old for one year at school, all I ever got. 


On my father’s farm there were some Indian burial mounds, 
where we found some large skeletons of a reddish hue. There 
was also an Indian burial ground between Dundas and An- 
caster with shallow graves and bark roofs. They buried all 
the possessions of the deceased with him. In the winter they 
wrapped them in bark and laid them high in a tree until 
a spring burial. J have seen scores of bodies hung like this 
twenty or thirty feet above the ground. 


I knew Joseph Brant well when he lived at the Beach, 
also his son who got very angry at his father for marrying 
a squaw that the son did not want for a stepmother. The 
son threatened Joseph once too often, because Joseph eventu- 


ally knifed him causing his death. 


There you have a first-hand account of Hamilton before Hamilton became a 
community. There was no thought of Barton Township having a community until 
1811. In 1809 the settlers around the head of the lake petitioned the Government 
to break off part of Home District (the territory about forty miles each side of 
Toronto) and part of Niagara District (the whole Niagara Peninsula) and with the 
two broken-off portions form a new district with the Brant Block (Burlington) as 
its County Town. They said it was a hardship for them to have to tramp all the 
way to the county towns of Niagara or York in order to vote or attend court. 
Other settlers in this vicinity liked the idea, so they too sent in petitions advocating 
the formation of a new district, but proposing other locations for the county town — 
places like Ancaster, Crooks’ Hollow, and Coote’s Paradise. 


One of Hamilton’s first settlers, Daniel Springer, settled on Lot 14, Conces- 
sions 2 and 3, Barton Township, which is the strip of land between James and 
Mary streets, extending from Concession street to Barton street. When he died his 
widow sold the portion north of King street to Nathaniel Hughson, and the 
southerly part to James Durand, a former merchant and landowner at Simcoe. 
Durand and Hughson headed a petition in 1811 which ridiculed the claims of all 
the other petitioners, and proposed instead that Durand’s farm should be the 
county town. This 1811 petition was shelved with all the others when the War 
of 1812 began. One of the first results of the war was the cutting off of the 
supply of salt from Rochester. This gave James Durand the idea of manufacturing 
salt in Canada; consequently, after a hurried search, he bought a salt-well near 
Belleville and arranged to move there. At about the same time there appeared in 
Barton Township a man named George Hamilton whose home at Queenston had 
been burned by the invading Americans and who had been forced, with his family, 
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to flee for their lives. George was looking for a new farm farther removed from 
the fighting, so when he and James Durand chanced to meet they quickly arranged 
a deal. George Hamilton bought Lot 14, Concession 3, Barton ‘Township, from 


Ae and Durand moved to Belleville where for a time he prospered. This was 
in ; 


Time dragged on, and the fortunes of war swayed back and forth, but 
eventually the war ended, and life in Canada returned to its peaceful pursuits. 
Rochester salt again became available, and Durand’s salt-well, never too satisfactory, 
petered out. Furthermore, the war had impoverished the customers of his general 
store so that they could not pay their bills, hence bankruptcy threatened Durand. 


In the meantime, shortly after George Hamilton moved into his new Barton 
Township home in 1813, he started the first community here by subdividing the 
north end of his farm into four village blocks (the four blocks east of James street 
and south of King street) and started to sell Icts, so that by the war’s end in 1814 
there was a tiny community beginning to form here. From this it could be said that 
Hamilton started in 1813, even though it was still nameless. 


Early in 1816 James Durand sold his holdings in Belleville and moved to a 
farm on the York Road just outside Dundas. He arrived at his new farm just in 
time to learn that the Government had pulled the petitions from their ‘almost 
forgotten pigeon-holes, dusted them off, and reconsidered them; and that they had 
chosen his petition for approval. Thus Durand’s former farm became the County 
Town of the newly formed Gore District in 1816. Therefore, Hamilton officially 
became a County Town in 1816, and this date could be considered as its birth-date 
although the community still lacked a name. At first it was known merely as Lot 
14, Concession 3, Barton, or by such names as Barton, Head-of-the-Lake, and 
Burlington; but as George Hamilton’s four blocks filled up, both he and Nathaniel 
Hughson opened up more blocks of lots and the community in 1819 began to 
adopt the name of “Hamilton”. Therefore, 1819 might be chosen as the date for 
the beginning of Hamilton. 


Had there been no war, or had James Durand been content to stay here, 
you might now be living in the city of Durand, instead of Hamilton. What would 
you call this? The fortunes of war? 


It was not until 1833 that the community incorporated as the Town of 
Hamilton; but Hamilton never actually was truly a town because they were in 1833 
governed by a Board of Police Commissioners, the form of government for police 
villages. In 1846 Hamilton jumped from police village to become a city. Maybe 
1833 or 1846 should be the city’s. birthday. 


For many decades, the earliest date of 1813 has been the officially accepted 
date, so let us conclude by agreeing that Hamilton commenced as a community 
in 1813; 
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CHRONICLES OF CORKTOWN 
by J. G. O’Neil 


THE BAILEY MEMORIAL LECTURE 
(An Address to the Society on October 18, 1963) 


Whenever anyone speaks about the Irish there seems to be an immediate 
turning of minds to old time bars and pubs where, it was implied, the anti-social 
life of the community gathered. Now Corktown in Hamilton had one renowned 
saloon, operated by Dan Sullivan on Young Street. Later on, it became Gurrie’s 
hotel, and it is now the Corktown House. About this venerable spot much of ancient 
Corktown life did revolve, (and, I am afraid, the heads of some of the people too), 
and having mentioned it, I will say no more but pass to other aspects of living. 
Surely, if in the original city of Cork itself you may find a whole block of saloons 
by the river Lee, the inhabitants of Corktown may be forgiven for having just onel 


The precise boundaries of Corktown are impossible to define, for it seemed 
to permeate quite a large area; and perhaps it was in some degree really a state 
of mind, rather than a homogeneous settlement. Young Street was its main road, 
and they say that Corcoran’s Court on the north side, down past Catharine Street, 
was the very heart of the region. There were Irish on Hannah, Maria, Young, 
O'Reilly and Hunter Streets, and even as far north as Maiden Lane. Liberty, Grove, 
and Aurora Streets were in Corktown, yet there were many families there which 
were not Irish. It did not extend as far as Wellington Street, nor west of Catharine 
Street; indeed, the west side of Catharine Street was lined with a staunch row of 
people of German origin. From these households came some distinguished people — 
the Burkholders, the Blatz family (including Dr. Blatz the child psychologist), and 
from another dwelling here came the educationist, Dr. Victoria Mueller. But, along 
most of the streets from Jackson (Maiden Lane) to the Mountain, and from west 
of Wellington Street to John Street, there were Irish. So, as they have done 
throughout the world, they seemed at first to concentrate, and then gradually to 
mingle with the society of their adopted home. 


Recently, I went for a walk through the ancient streets of Corktown. It was 
late June, and after our harsh winter, Nature seemed trying to make up for her 
roughness by giving the roses, poppies, and peonies a brighter color than usual. And 
make no mistake, no matter what great authority propounds the proposition that 
Corktown should be redeveloped, it is a beautiful place now. It is beautiful because 
it still bears, just as do some of the areas north of the C.N.R. tracks, the lingering 
imprints of a way of living which is gone forever. 


I heard one enthusiastic planner make a slighting reference to the cottages 
and veritable shanties which the Irish built along these streets beneath the mountain. 
Perhaps some of them are mere shanties, but they have cleanly trimmed lawns; 
their windows shine; flower boxes adorn them; and when I passed in June, the roses 
were everywhere. 


It is true that the humbler dwellings were probably put up by men who 
were merely farm workers, or handy with tools; perhaps not qualified carpenters, 
and certainly not professional builders. They built these little homes as they went 
along, so to speak, and that is why few of the rooms measure the same, and 
perhaps why the ceilings may not be quite plumb; the floors certainly are not. I 
know of one dwelling of this period concerning which the owner declares with 
rueful pride, that if he dropped a billiard ball at the back door, it would run the 
length of the house and out the front door. That sort of thing makes a place 
interesting, and gives perhaps, an influence towards sobriety on the part of those 
who live in it. You already have a slant without having to acquire one. 


West of Ferguson Avenue, you find the larger houses and sturdier cottages 
which were built by some of the later comers to the fringes of Corktown. Some of 
these homes, on Hunter Street, on Walnut, on Forest Avenue or Charlton Avenue, 
are still impressive, and long may they survive. (Which I may say, seems unlikely, 
with the genius for destroying the beautiful which marks our generation. ) 
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Among the dwellers on the edges of Corktown, as I have said, were these 
competent builders who put up these solid and impressive dwellings. Some of them 
were Irish, Huguenot Irish. or Old English. I have not seen it anywhere, but to 
my knowledge a number of them emigrated from Hamilton after the Chicago fire 
and made substantial fortunes rebuilding that scorched city. And why shouldn’t 
they? Wasn’t the lady whose cow kicked over the lantern, named O’Leary? 


Just as a sidelight, to show how the Irish always had a way of building when 
they arrived, may I refer to the Martin family who, in the 1870’s, arrived from the 
Old Country. The name is represented in Hamilton now by Argue Martin, and 
others. Richard Martin was from Derryclare, and he built “Derryclare,” which he 
named after his place of origin in Galway. This was a huge red_ brick dwelling 
above Charlton Avenue East. Edward Martin, the other brother, lived in a gigantic 


stone house on James Street South, beneath the Mountain, which he called 
“Ballinahinch”. 


The great famine of the late 1840’s struck Ireland with the impact of a 
hydrogen bomb. The grinding, slow death which followed the failure of the potato 
crop may be likened to what we are told to expect should the whole nation be 
exposed to fallout from an atomic explosion. 


Ireland was in a peculiarly vulnerable position. The population, as indicated 
by the census of 1841, had risen to over eight millions, and some students consider 
that it may even have reached nearly nine millions. The main supply of food for 
the agricultural worker and the village resident was the potato, which, with milk, 
and occasionally some meat, formed a nourishing diet. The people, distracted for 
generations by war and oppression, were enjoying in the early Victorian days a time 
of respite; and the improved nutrition and quieter times resulted, as it has in other 
lands today, in a population explosion. But the brief period of expansion served only 
to cause a wave of apprehension to sweep over British political thought. The 
population of Ireland, much of it hostile to Britain, was creeping dangerously 
higher, so that. as we seem so confidently to helieve of other nations todav. if the 
increase continued at the known rate, Englishmen would soon be out-numbered by 
Irishmen, and what then? 


It was in this atmosphere that the first reports came of potato crop failures, 
in the early 1840’s. By the middle of the decade the fungus had spread throughout 
the soil of the island, and the potatoes, instead of being edible, were a black rotting 
mass in the ground. This started the gigantic exodus to Canada and the United 
States. The crowded emigrant ships, especially the British lumber ships which 
carried cargoes of timber from Canada and the U.S. and Irish families in the holds 
on the return journey to avoid travelling empty, were swept by a plague of fever. 
The loss of life was apnallinc. In a generation. the population of Ireland fell 
from its level of close to nine millions to less than four. 


The story of this dreadful disaster is told impartially and with scholarship 
by Mrs. Cecil Woodham-Smith, whose “Life of Florence Nightingale” and story 
of the Crimean War you probably have read. Her book “The Great Hunger” is 
both fascinating and terrible. Such was the thoroughness of her scholarship, that 
she followed the trail of the immigrants to Gros Ile outside Quebec, traced their 
faltering steps in the depths of the Canadian winter, and, in addition scoured the 
records of Ottawa and Washington to get more light upon this dark pilgrimage. 
Her conclusion was that while Britain appeared terribly guilty, in that so many 
died of starvation and disease at her very doorstep, the young Queen Victoria and 
her advisors did their best to alleviate the situation. Mrs. Woodham-Smith found 
that the chief fault lay in permitting such a system of living, in what was 
practically a British Colony, to develop — a system which exposed a whole people 
to destruction when faced with adversity. It must be remembered, too, that the 
British authorities who sat considering the plight of the Irish, were sitting in the 
London of Oliver Twist, and that ragged and starving children were not unknown 
there either. In fact, if vou read Mayhew’s “London,” the great stndy of London 
labor and London poor by the founder of Punch magazine, and realize what went 
on in the capital of the Empire, it is a wonder that so much was accomplished 
for the afflicted Irish. 


But enough of this. We must get our Irishmen out to Corktown, Hamilton. 
As we have seen, numbers with ‘capital moved to this city before the famine, and 
they were not deaf to the pleas of those who remained at home. I know that 
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my great-grandfather’s old stone cottage on Maiden Lane (it was new then) accom- 
modated no less than three Irish families from Kerry at different times, and the 
same was true of many other dwellings. 


The emigrants reached Canada by a variety of routes. Some with capital 
crossed to Liverpool, to embark upon regular transatlantic sailings. A large number 
sailed from Londonderry, aboard ships built in Nova Scotia for the shipowners 
of the “Maiden City of the Western Ocean”, as it was called. These ships were 
well-found, very fast, and had an excellent health record. Their story is told in 
Sholto Cooke’s book published not long ago in Dublin. 


One of the busiest points of embarkation was Cobh, the port of the City of 
Cork, and J think we may presume that since most of the emigrants to this area 
came that way, and Cork was the last Irish city they saw, that was the reason 
Corktown was so named. The family names of Hamilton people are not 
predominantly those from Cork, but seem more to represent Kerry, Clare and Lim- 
erick. But then, as Canadian distances go, they were all neighbours. 


Why did the Irish come to Hamilton? This is a difficult question to answer. 
because so few records remain, but the answer may be quite simple after all. It is 
this:— one Irishman ventured out, secured Jand and employment, and wrote home 
to his friends and relatives. Thus, by word from the distant land, the news of a 
haven from political troubles, educational difficulties, economic stagnation and, 
finally, actual starvation, became generally known. 


Some of the employment in early Hamilton was afforded by Sir Allan 
MacNab when he was erecting Dundurm Castle. By one of those peculiarly mis- 
leading events which seem to characterize Irish affairs, this Scot must be regarded, 
in a way, as the father of Corktown, for he owned some property there and paid off 
his Irish workmen with grants of land there. 


Of course, there were some who say that the Irish always were here in 
America; but, although the evidence brought to light recently is far more weighty 
than anyone believed, still we must not place any trust in it until more research 
has been done. Geoffrey Ashe, the London-born, Wancouver-educated historian 
recently published a book called “Land to the West” which recounts the legends 
concerning the voyage of St. Brendan to America in the sixth century. The good 
saint, seeking in a disturbed world some place of retreat (what on earth would 
he do now?) voyaged from Ireland to Iceland, to Greenland, and then seems to 
have skirted the coast of North America. The story was not written down for five 
hundred years, so it has been added to, and embroidered with magic monsters 
and other marvels; but many of the things observed by Brendan seem to point to 
the assumption that he did land in North America somewhere. Then, there are 
legends of bearded white men having lived among the Indians. I mention this 
about St. Brendan because, if he did reach this far into the continent, he was 
the first Kerry man to do so; and undoubtedly may be regarded as the founder, let 
us say, in spirit, of Corktown. He embarked from Dingle Bay below Tralee, even as 
did many another Irishman who settled in Hamilton. 


In his book “The Catholic Church in the Niagara Peninsula,” the Very Rev. 
Dean W. R. Harris fixes the number of Irish people arriving in Canada from 1839 
to 1849 as 428,000. Some of these moved on to the United States, for sad to 
say, they were afraid to dwell under the British flag, not knowing that the flag in 
Canada stood for a different form of political life from that which their forefathers 
had experienced. If the settlement with the French in Quebec after the Conquest 
accomplished nothing else, it established in Upper Canada freedom such as was 
not then enjoyed in other parts of the Empire. Dean Harris tells eloquently the 
harrowing story of the deaths in the fever sheds at Gros Ile, at Quebec, and at 
Montreal, and pays tribute to the devotion shown by many French Canadians, who 
not only nursed the infectious sick, but in some instances, adopted orphaned children 
into their own families. But even sad stories end. Thousands of Irish found their 
way safely to Hamilton and Toronto. 


What was Corktown like at the beginning? “Jacques” (Joseph Tinsley), writing 
in the Hamilton Herald said: 


“This locality was a beautiful spot in the long ago, and the lowing of 
cattle and the grunting of pigs and the quacking of ducks was sweeter 
music than the clanging of the bell and the whistle of the railway 
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engine. There were but few houses and these were surrounded by pasture 
land. A bubbling brook was also running. As a background, the mountain. 
was just the ideal finish and the whole presented a picture admired by 
the artist. Moreover, it resembled one of the places last seen by the 
emigrant leaving the Emerald Isle — Moville.” 


It is not strange that the Kerry men settled in Hamilton, for the plan of 
the City resting at the foot of the Mountain resembles greatly the situation of 
many Irish places near the Slieve Mountains, and in the area about Dingle Bay, 
and down to Kenmare and Glengarrif. In Cork itself, the City rests against a sort 
of escarpment too, and marches down to the river; so any natives of that town 
would find themselves in a familiar position between the Mountain and the Bay. 


Although the main flow of Irish emigration to cities such as Hamilton 
occurred during and after the potato famine of 1845-1849, there had been a 
substantial movement of peoples from all parts of Ireland in the century before. 
Before the granting of relief to the Catholic families, it was not possible for the 
sons of even fairly well-to-do to obtain a higher education, consequently some of 
the best blood of the country was transfused into F rance, America, Spain and other 
countries. These “wild geese,” as they were called, were frequently persons of fine 
intellect and great personal potential, which England discovered to her dismay when 
She met them leading regiments, and even armies, of foreign powers in the great 
battles of the eighteenth century, and in the Napoleonic Wars. As an example of 
the critical nature of this exercise of exiled Irish power, there is the incident 
recorded by Thomas D’Arcy McGee who wrote that when George Washington and 
the army of the American colonies seemed doomed through lack of funds, a group 
of twenty Irish subscribed a half a million dollars to underwrite the Revolution. He 
wrote: 


“This bank continued to exist during the war, and then gave way to 
the Bank of North America. By this timely expedient, the war was en- 
abled to go forward, and Washington found himself free to execute his 
final plans.” 


- Not only did the Irish subscribe their money, but many, especially the 
Pennsylvania settlers, fought under Washington’s colors as well. The story was the 
same in Europe where, sadly enough, Irish in the British armies sometimes found 
themselves facing the emigrants of other years. The MacMahon family included a 
marshal of France; Sarsfield died with the rank of general; and O’Neil, after 
fighting through the Seven Years’ War, the U.S. War of Independence, and the 
battles of the French Republic against monarchic Europe, was the last commander 
of the famous Walsh’s regiment. The last head of that great sept or clan, Count 
Hugh de Tyrone, died in Lisbon during the Second World War. In Spain the 
Duke of Tetuan is an O'Donnell, and other Spanish noble families had their origin 
in Ireland. If you are interested in reading about the wanderings of these people, 
who perchance may bear the same name as your own, you may find them in “A 
Biographical Dictionary of Irishmen in France,” which lists hundreds of families 
and is no mere who's who, but is filled with interest and color; or in Micheline 
Walsh’s “Spanish Knights of Irish Origin”. I mention these works and these names 
merely to demonstrate that the history of the modern world has been changed as 
the result of Irish emigration. If you don’t believe that, I suggest you write to 
former Vice-President Richard Nixon. 


The nature of the exodus from Ireland changed with the years. In the 
eighteenth century it was chiefly the result of religious and political disagreements, 
and in most instances the emigrants brought with them a certain amount of capital. 
The flow of peoples was not from the Roman Catholic population of Ireland alone. 
One authority declares that the 1798 disturbances, the activities of secret societies, 
and economic causes, acted just as vigorously on Protestants; and he records that 
by the 1830’s two out of every three Irish settlers arriving at ee were 
Protestants. Many of these found their way to Toronto, giving that City its 
peculiarly Orange flavor of two generations ago. And, of course, some came on to 
Hamilton, and others shared in the expansion of the developing cities and towns 
of the Grand River Valley. 
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Now, who were the people who came to settle in Hamilton during the 
thirties, forties and fifties of the last century? Many of them were from County 
Kerry, others from Clare, Cork, and County Down. But let me say that whether 
their names were German, Scottish, Irish, or F rench, if they had lived in Ireland 
for a generation or so, they were all Irish. Perhaps it is my imagination, but it 
seems to me that everything in Ireland is Irish. It is an all-pervading quality 
which seems to overwhelm all others. But then, as a friend of mine said “They 
can be so charmingly misleading!” I remember I once walked alone on an autumn 
day through the huge museum of natural history in Dublin where they have one of 
every animal, fish, or reptile in the world skilfully stuffed and on display. It was 
most interesting; but something kept puzzling me. What had they all in common? 
Then I realized that even the stuffed ducks had a slightly Irish cast to their 
features. But then, perhaps, I had passed a magpie on the way to the museum, 
and had carelessly glanced at it over my left shoulder. But I do claim that the 
live ducks in the ponds at St. Stephen’s Green quack with a slight brogue! 


Ireland sent to Canada her native population, which includes the Normans 
and Old English (whom Cromwell mistook for Irish, and whom he so industriously 
slaughtered at Galway); the Danes (they settled Dublin), the Huguenots and. of 
course, Queen Anne’s Palatines. You will recall that when she heard that King 
Louis XIV was maltreating a number of stout Protestant families in the Palatine 
area of Germany, she sent ships to bring them away. They were brought to England, 
and a number were settled in Ireland near Rathkeale. There they lived for a time, 
but some moved to the cities, and a great number went to join William 
Penn’s settlement in America. Thev had German names, of course. and signs of their 
presence may be seen today in Dublin — Switzer’s department store, for instance. 
These people, with the Huguenots and settlers from the North, formed a pocket 
of Protestantism in Kerry and Clare, and their descendants were to be found in 
Corktown. Part of the vigor of Methodism in old-time Hamilton had the Irish 
area as a seemingly unlikely source of strength. The cause of this was the fact 
that some of the Palatines in Ireland, having no clergy, did more than “go native”; 
— they outdrank and outfought the Irish until John Wesley heard about it. He 
hastened over, converted them all, and they lived godly, righteous and sober lives 
ever after, for anybody whom Wesley converted stayed that way. Some of their 
children, raised in this Wesleyan atmosphere, dwelt in Corktown and on its fringes. 
But, of course, the great majority of the population of Irish Hamilton, including 
Corktown, was Roman Catholic and native Irish. The greatest number arrived during 
and after the horrible Famine, the power and scope of which has been realized only 
lately in the world at large. 


Because of their religious and political disabilities up to the beginning of the 
19th century, higher education was not available to many Irish, so the immigrants 
coming into Canada consisted largely of people who had been farm laborers. Some 
had skills, and were wagon makers, blacksmiths or carpenters. Do not think that 
because these people were humble in their economic position that necessarily they 
were of any debased origin. The harshness of the Cromwellian era, and the years 
that followed, had driven the Irish aristocracy to the four winds. Many, as we have 
seen, made their mark in France and Spain, but a large number were simply 
crushed into poverty and ignorance. So it was that an emigrant ship might bear 
among its cargo of simple people the descendants of some of the most. brilliant 
families of Ireland. “Kerry brains” have always been spoken of with respect every- 
where in the world. 


In discussing the persons who inhabited the heart of Corktown, I have 
been referring to the Roman Catholic Irish. Corktown also had its population of 
Northern Irish; staunch Protestants, not necessarily members of the Orange Lodges, 
but still firm in their convictions. Some of these lived along Young Street, even 
daring to inhabit dwellings adjoining Cochran’s Court, but they stayed indoors on 
Saturday nights, specially when the bars were closing. 


In the field of religion, it is strange that there never was a church actually 
within the confines of the Corktown zone. Perhaps the nearest thing to such a 
structure is the present Church of God Gospel Hall, on Walnut Street South, which 
was originally erected as a Church of England mission. 
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- The Methodists attended a church, now no longer standing, on the east side 
of Hughson Street, between Hunter and Jackson Streets. Presbyterians, of course 
went to St. Paul’s or to MacNab Street Church. Old Ascension gathered in the 
Anglicans of St. Patrick’s ward, as well as many from elsewhere. Later, the Church of 
St. Thomas absorbed some of the Anglicans. 


It is strange that there never was a Roman Catholic church built in this 
essentially Catholic Irish community. Prior to 1857, there was a chapel in the old St. 
Patrick’s School, which stood in the block bounded by Ferguson Avenue, Hunter 
Street and Liberty Street. Mass was said there, and it was these services which the 
Irish attended in the early days. Later, they went to St. Mary’s and St. Patrick’s. 


The history of St. Patrick’s Church records that it was erected “during the. 
Corktown era.” It was opened in 1877. The Catholic Diocese of Hamilton was 
formed about 1856, and Bishop John Farrell took charge of the newly created see. 
It was said at the time that there were 4,000 Catholics in Hamilton, and perhaps 
half of these lived in Corktown, but the figure may have been less, since the 
larger concentration was in the northern section of the city adjoining St. Mary’s 
Cathedral. On this site, a church existed from as early as 1837. It was originally 
planned that the cathedral for Hamilton should be built-on the “Priests’ Lot” near 
James, Young and Maria Streets, but the site was never used. 


Of course, the children of Corktown dwellers have gone far, and to trace them 
throughout the country, or indeed the whole continent, would be impossible. Some 
names stand out locally, for instance —the Nelligans, the Mahony family (T. J. 
Mahony was the father of good roads in Ontario and a member of the legislature ). 
Dean Mahony was rector of St. Mary’s Cathedral. 


~What was life like in that Corktown of old? It could be rowdy, and it 
could be tough and violent, but this is a greatly overstressed side of existence 
there. It was chiefly the temporary home of vividly colorful and ambitious 
people, pausing as they prepared to enter fully into the life of the North 
American continent. There are some good old Irish, Scottish, and English 
names in Corktown still, but the great majority of the old families have 
moved on. 


Perhaps no incident can give the true flavor of the district better than a 
charming little party of four ladies, held in January, 1953. These four old friends. 
Mrs. J. J. Ford, Mrs. Samuel Robbins, Mrs. Sarah Ann Santry, and Miss Elizabeth 
Stoneman, gathered for afternoon tea, and talked about the fragrant old days — of 
how the gaily painted little locomotives used to labour up Ferguson Avenue; of 
wakes and weddings, and of old friends, living and dead. They talked of the 
Paddons, the Fords, the Doyles, the Simpsons, the Curtis family, the Morriseys, 
the O’Briens, the McCowells, the Sullivans, and the Donovans; about Mother 
Sheila, and Mother Marguerite — Corktown girls who served for 18 years as 
Mothers Superior. They reminisced about old Hallisey, the policeman from the 
Irish Constabulary; about Hank Brick and _ his terrible fight with the champion 
of the U.S. navy; about the Bains, the Laheys, the O’Connors, the Lawlors, the 
Stantons, the Kellys, the Dwyers — and heaven knows who else besides. We 
know all this because Bob Hanley, the sports editor of the Spectator was up 
there and wrote it all down. As we have said, there were weddings and wakes 
and such great occasions; also many jolly times as well, not connected with 
marriage or death; but the pattern of the district, and of the age, was work — hard, 
hard work. 


I recall a conversation, not too long before his death and when he was 
getting far on in his nineties, with a sturdy, cheerful-minded, old Scottish | car- 
penter named Thomas Hopper, who lived in a little brick cottage with a shining 
brass doorstep on Ferguson Avenue South. He used to do house repairs and 
building throughout Corktown, and knew all the people, Catholic and Protestant, 
and perhaps his life was to a great degree the pattern of theirs. He or 
hard and long, and if I remember rightly, he installed the equipment in the 
restaurant at Walnut and King Streets in the last year of his long life. He said 
“It has been interesting at times, and I’ve been more than once home to melee: 
and I enjoyed that. But you had to work so hard, and for so little. No, I dont 


think I would want to do it again.” 
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When the old ladies met that day on Liberty Street they mentioned a 
number of Irish neighbors. Let us take a look at the earliest census of Ireland, 
that of 1659, and see where the forefathers of these people lived: 


The Paddons. There are O’Paddons listed as living in the Barony of Rapho 
in County Down. Sir Robert Ford, the head of the clan perhaps, lived on Higb 
Street, Dublin. The Doyles were a numerous clan and are recorded in almost 
every part of Ireland, except Kerry. The Simpsons lived in Roscommon. There 
was an Ensign Curtis in County Clare; and the O’Briens were also County 
Clare people. When we come to the Sullivans and Donovans, we find numerous 
families living in Cork and Kerry. The Laheys came from Tipperary, the O’Connors 
from Kerry, the Lawlors from Castlereagh, and the Kellys seem to pervade all 
Ireland, including Limerick and County Clare. The Dwyers were also from Clare, 
and the Bird family had ancestors in Cork. 


Supported only by my inadequate memory, let us walk up John Street, 
say thirty-five or forty years ago. Along the south side of King Street we pass 
the Waldorf Hotel, once the Wesleyan Female College, although that was long 
before my time. At 35 John Street South, we come to John Reche’s drug store, 
and here we should pause, for this was no common drug store, but an institution. 
It had a front store where Mr. Reche, a skilled chemist, dispensed drugs and 
filled prescriptions. In the back, there was a square room surrounded by cans of 
paint, brushes, etc., and presided over by his brother who was a dual character, 
because he was also manager of the old Grand Opera House, and a bit of an 
impresario. In that back room gathered a group of choice older spirits of south 
Hamilton every morning to read the morning paper, the Wor!d, or the Mail & 
Empire, and to discuss politics. Among them was Frank Kidner, world traveller. 
and writer under the pen name of Red Ink. It was a homely place and happy. 
and the conversation had the quality of some sort of a Hamilton salon. I remember 
when Frank Kidner began to fail in health, he used to weigh himself on the 
scales to see if he had lost weight that day. Mr. Reche used kindly to adiust 
the scale before he came so that, poor man, he went to his grave gaining steadily. 


Up John Street we must go, past Long and Bisby’s, the wool merchants; 
past Mr. Jolley’s peculiarly real horse in the window of his harness shop; past 
Mr. Kidney’s boot and shoe store, which was in the corner of MacPherson’s Shoe 
Factory. Do any of you remember the murder in the back room, when two young 
men struggled for the possession of a knife, and one died of a wound inflicted in 
the struggle? In the harsh way of the day, the survivor was indicted but 
fortunately acquitted. He died soon after from the strain and terror of so awful 
an experience. And so, on we go up John Street, past Dunlop’s flour and feed 
store; past Hawkins’ hardware; and up to Young Street, where John A. Barr 
kept the nearest rival of John Reche’s drugstore. I recall when I was _ police 
reporter for the Spectator in the 1920’s, that one of my news sources who 
ran a dice game in the Connaught Hotel in his spare time, and seemed to have 
a lot to spare, informed me that Red Ryan, the bank robber and murderer, 
had holed up in a room over the drug store, and suggested that I should go up 
and interview him. This I did —I mean, I tried. Had I succeeded, I doubt 
whether I would have survived intact. I approached Mr. Barr and_timidly 
suggested to him that the man whom he had in the upstairs room was Red 
Ryan, and that I would like to talk to him to get a story for the Spectator. 
He replied that it was quite true that a man whom he now believed to be Ryan 
had rented the room, but he had left the previous day. Those of you who recall 
Ontario’s worst blazing gun battle in the Sarnia liquor store, which occurred not 
long after, will agree that it was just as well for Mr. Barr and myself that he had. 


But there is more to John Street South than echoes of Red Ryan. We 
come to the Church of The Ascension, that bulwark of low-church Anglicanism, 
which still, although not quite so low, prints its precious pattern of faith across 
the southern part of Hamilton just as its cheerful bells enliven the air on Sundays. 
At the head of the street is, of course, St. Joseph’s Hospital; and across the road 
from it is the stone cottage, now greatly extended, where once Colonel C. R. 
McCullough, who founded the Canadian Club used to visit for it was the cottage 
where his wife’s parents, the Luxtons, lived. 
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An old institution of the area was the Wood and Hay Market, which 
was located south of Hunter Street on the west side of John Street, and occupied 
: farm up some time 
in the 1830's, he offered lots for sale, and among the alluring fants of the 
survey were to be open spaces for markets on Wellington Street South, and on 


did come into existence 


The Wood Market flourished until anthracite began to replace wood as a 
fuel. Some of the cords of hardwood were brought to the market in lengths which 
had to be sawed and split. Much of it was removed to John Plant’s woodyard 
at Ferguson Avenue and Jackson Street, where it went through the truly frightening 
process of being sawed by a naked buzzing blade, and then chopped by a gigantic 
axe driven by an engine. 


But not only did the fuel for stoves and furnaces change, but the fuel 
for transportation did also. You did not feed hay into an automobile, consequently 
the market began to wilt and fade before the First World War. Nevertheless, 
in 1922, the newspapers still quoted the price of hay per ton on market days; 
but in September of that year some person suggested that the market be converted 
into a parking lot. Strange to say, the Hay Market, unlike many another uptown 
Hamilton property, showed an amazing resistance to change. Even in 1931 a few 
farmers — perhaps furtive and frightened — made their way to town, stabled their 
horses, and offered the harvest from their fields. But 1931 saw the inauguration 
of the Toronto Hamilton & Buffalo railway grade separation project, and when 
this work commenced, the Haymarket quietly yielded up its fragrant ghost. 


It is a tribute to our fathers that it lasted as long as it did. At the very 
time it passed out of existence, a traffic expert was advocating lopping twenty 
feet off the north side of Gore Park and cutting down most of the trees. He 
failed, but his spirit marches on. 


As an example of Irish conduct on the fringe of Corktown, [{ recall an 
incident on a beautiful summer morning, on Jackson Street. The old tannery had 
gone, and a row of new attached houses had been built along the south side of 
the street, stretching from Spring Street nearly to Ferguson Avenue. When the 
houses were sold, they were inhabited by newly married couples, and, although 
I was not able, as a child, to appreciate this (they were all old hags in their 
twenties, so far as I was concerned), the brides who lived in this row of houses 
were perhaps the most beautiful young women to be found in any row of attached 
houses in Hamilton, or anywhere else. Well, anyway, on this summer morning 
old Mr. Harvey, who, despite his English name, was very Irish, and was SO 
crippled with rheumatism that he walked with tiny steps aided by a stick, was 
making his slow and painful progress down the street. The brides were all out 
sweeping their front steps and chatting. As Mr. Harvey passed, each one greeted 

sweetly with a kindly smile and a cheerful good morning. When he had 
almost traversed the area which was under the surveillance of these flashing female 
eyes, he suddenly flung his stick away, spun on one leg with the other in the air 
like a ballet dancer and at the same time uttered a loud yipe of joy. Then, 
painfully, he gathered up his stick, adjusted himself to his crabbed walk, and 
relapsed into age and infirmity. That was an Irishman’s tribute to some beautiful 
girls. It couldn’t happen now, not because the girls are no longer beautiful, but 
the men, young or old, wouldn’t dare. Didn’t they arrest Nureyev, the great star 
of the Russian ballet and Margot Fonteyn’s partner, when he did precisely the same 
thing on Yonge Street, Toronto, last spring? 


As the anthem says, “Sheep may safely graze”, and so, on these sunlit 
streets, children were to play in no danger, for on mast of them there was but 
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a worn traffic-way in the centre, and grass grew at the sides. The clump of the 
hooves of the Percheron or the Clydesdale, drawing loads of freight to the railway 
station, or the fast trotting sound of the delivery horses hitched to grocery wagons, 
were sometimes heard. 


As a child, your mother probably worried a bit about you being run overt 
if you played in the middle of the road, but I never recall a traffic death in the 
age of horses in Corktown. As you prokably know, a horse won’t step on you if 
he can help it, which is more than may be said for any automobile. 


A familiar sound in winter in Corktown was the fast tinkle of the bells 
on the backs of the horses drawing William Carroll’s delivery sleighs as they 
deposited groceries from the store on John Street South near Hunter, or from his 
first store north of King Street in the east end. Mr. Carroll must have had some 
acquaintance with Dan Patch, the famous trotter, because he never bought a horse 
for any of his wagons which was not fast— perhaps not good enough to win a 
race at Greenwood, but fast enough to cause the turning of heads on any side 
street. Then Mr. Myles and Mr. Freeman, who operated rival coal yards on Hunter 
Street at Ferguson Avenue, had their fleets. of ambling carts and sleighs, from 
which the delivery men lifted their ponderous bags of coal to send them rattling 
down chutes into the cellars of south Hamilton homes. 


The land upon which Corktown was built is perhaps the finest of all fruit 
and vegetable soil in the whole of the Niagara Peninsula. After you leave the 
clay stratum at the base of the mountain, you encounter a fine sandy loam with 
an under layer of reddish sand. This soil (together with the fact that when the 
temperature was zero in the suburbs and five below on the mountain, it rarely 
dropped below five or ten above in Corktown, due to its sheltered position) made 
it possible to grow varieties of very tender fruits, especially peaches. Many gardens 
had such old-fashioned varieties as Early Crawford, Fitzgerald, Greensboro, St. John, 
Sneed, and other delicacies. These fruits were permitted to ripen on the trees, and 
were picked and eaten at once. There was no resemblance between them and 
the present-day commercial peach. Similarly, the more delicate varieties of grapes 
flourished, as did the huge old sweet plums, like Washington and Ponds. Nobody 
sprayed their trees. If you were fussy, you discarded cherries with worms in them, 
and of course, cut your apple in half, and shucked out the tenant. What cries of 
outrage would be aroused by such an incident now! They did not apply commercial 
fertilizers, either. Every Corktown small boy whose father had a garden, from 
childhood found it his duty to keep an eye on passing delivery horses, and to dash 
out with an old dustpan and shingle when evidence pointed to a harvest. So the 
streets were kept clean and the gardens enriched. 


Often in Corktown, when you built a sturdy home with four walls, a man 
might buy the lot next to you and, after viewing the situation, might mutter, 
“And why go to the expense of four walls, when himself there has one with na 
window at all in it on my side?” So he would construct a dwelling with three 
walls, leaning cosily against his neighbor’s house. You will see some of these south 
of Jackson Street still. The owner of the place which was “leaned” against didn’t 
object — it kept that side of his house warm. 


Not long ago, I heard a planner, discussing the rehabilitation of downtown 
Hamilton, make a very tart remark concerning the type of shanties which the 
Irish built. Later, I was talking to a young woman who has lived in Hamilton 
all her life, and in the course of her conversation about this apparently deplorable 
area she remarked, “The little houses look as though they actually grew out of 
the ground.” Perhaps, in a broad meaning of the term, they did! 


A name which comes from the heart of Corktown is one which bears 
distinction in the world of education and literature, that of Cornelius Donovan, 
the first Inspector of Separate Schools in Ontario and a noted scholar. Donovan 
was largely self-educated, and it was said of him that he was so learned that, 
without previous preparation, he went to Toronto and wrote the examinations for 
the degree of bachelor of arts successfully, merely drawing upon a few fields of 
his vast general knowledge. At least, that is what was said about him by his 
old Irish friends —I cannot vouch for its truth. 
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Nevertheless a glance at Donovan’s biography in “The Cathedral Magazine” 
of many years ago, confirms the impression of a most unusually brilliant man. He 
was born in Corktown in 1847, and was educated at old St. Patrick’s School. As 
a boy, he was apprenticed as a printer at the “Hamilton Times” and having served 
his time, finally became the head of the paper’s job printing department, which 
was then larger than the publication itself. Not content with this, he was always 
studying and qualifying himself for a first-class teaching certificate, so that before 
long he became headmaster of his old school. While serving in this arduous post, 
he tried his examinations, and secured his bachelor of arts and master’s degrees, 
with honours. It was this feat which gave rise to the legend that he had written 
the examinations out of his general knowledge, but it does seem doubtful that so 
skilled an educationist would not first ascertain what the courses were. He showed 
a love of writing, and published a monthly periodical called “The Lamp”. Then 
from his pen there came four histories — “Outlines of English History”, “Outlines 
of Canadian History”, the “History of Napoleon IID” and of course, his Irish 
work. He was also a great linguist, fluent in German, Latin, French, and the 
difficult Irish. However, his book “Anecdotes of Ireland, or Irish Sketches” 
which was published by the Times Printing Company here in 1872, is a delightful 
collection of stories and descriptions, which not only revealed his vast knowledge 
of men and events, but also showed some of the grace of his pen. 


While we are talking of Corktown writers, we must not neglect one of 
recent memory, Hugh C. Costie. Hugh, who joined the staff of the Spectator 
during the First World War, died only recently, after a long busy career as a 
reporter. He was outstanding in his ability to cover crime and sensational events, 
for people would talk to Hugh and tell their whole story when they would not 
utter a word to anyone else. Perhaps it was because they felt that if what he 
wrote would hurt them, he would be the first to sense it and abstain. Of course, 
I do not mean by this that he would cover up a good story or suppress news but 
he often let his kindly nature be his guide. 


Corktown had its musicians too, and around its borders were clustered 3 
quite distinguished assembly; but these were not Irish, and did not dwell precisely 
within the limits. The borderline residents of south Hamilton included such magic 
names of that of J. E. P. Aldous, whose delightful little cottage on Augusta Street 
still stands; and that of R. S. Ambrose, former organist of the Church of the 
Ascension, who as “Professor Ambrose” (they had a great liking of the word 
“professor” in those days) lived at Hughson and Augusta Streets. His story has 
already been told in that excellent chronicle of the Church of the Ascension written 
by your president, Miss Mary Farmer. He composed the music for Phoebe Cary’s 
hymn, which begins: 


“One Sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er — 
I am nearer home today 

Than I’ve ever been before.” 


But back to our borders and to Corktown musicians. South Hamilton con. 
tained the Conservatory of Music, first on MacNab Street and later on James Street, 
with quite a cluster of harmonious folk around it. We read in Pepys’ diary of how, 
after a trying day, he used to assemble with his family in front of his house at 
the side of the street, and play various musical instruments. While I know of na 
such spontaneous performances in the southern area of Hamilton, there were many 
who made music a part of their lives, although they gained their living by other 
means. However; there were a few to whom music was both a recreation and a 
means of living. The best symbol of Corktown music, I believe, must be Margaret 
Nelligan Cochrane, who combined two great family names of the area. She lived 
on Ferguson Avenue South, and the Port Dover Railway ran past her door, its 
small engines chugging, and their bells chiming musically. 


Mrs. Cochrane was a most unusual young woman. In her personality and 
accomplishments I think we may discern an example of what this gentle but 
ingenuous civilization of Corktown gave to Hamilton. She taught music, and, in 
addition played the harp beautifully. Not only that, but she had a fine knowledge 
of musical theory. If any of you ever attended the early motion picture shows in 
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Hamilton, where “hurry” music’on the piano accompanied the hero, as he sped ta 
remove Pearl White from the railway tracks before the express came along, that 
music was arranged. by Mrs. Cochrane for the early motion picture theatre owners. 
Perhaps her music for these perilous escapes from railway trains took on an added 
touch of realism, because a real locomotive was’ probably panting its way up the 
Ferguson Avenue Hill as she composed it. Margaret Nelligan Cochrane, alas, died 
as a young woman in 1906, and it is sad ‘to reflect that this musical outpouring 
was so soon to fade. . 


Then, there was the Melody family. With a name like that, what else could 
they be but musical? Some. of them held positions in bands and orchestras. The 
Nelligans, Dave and Lal, although they lived in other parts of the city latterly, 
also contributed much to the “harmony” of Hamilton. : 


Robert Lomas dwelt on Bailey Street. His father Joseph, and his five 
brothers and. sisters, were-all excellent musicians, playing in military bands, and 
in church and theatre orchestras. Robert toiled by day in the Tallman Brass 
Foundry, but played string bass in orchestras in the evenings. His figure with his 
bass viol was a familiar one in theatre orchestra pits of the 1900’s. 


On John Street.South until recent years, was the old- Nix family harness 
shop, — the last of its kind in the City. Arthur Nix not only tended to the suitable 
outfitting of horses, but was also a most competent performer on the trombone 
Then too, we must not forget that the walls of Mr. Halford’s barber shop were 
hung with violins, and that the proprietor’s brother could be heard playing during 
“dull” moments in haircutting and~ shaving. 


The first city directory records more “professors” of music — C. Beckett, 
on Henry Street, near Hughson; John: Burgess, near Tyburn on Hughson Street: 
Jules. Fossier, on John Street South; and William Kelk, at Augusta and Walnut 
Streets. Of course, the Irish cannot claim these. 


Now, having mentioned Irish writers, and Irish musicians, we should alsa 
include Irish painters. However if there were any within the borders of Corktown, 
I have been unable to trace them. Perhaps the Irish only talked in reminiscent 
fashion of the beauties of their native land, but never put hand to brush to record 

those memories in oil or watercolor. It is true that in 1864, there was an exhibition 
“of painting in Dublin, and that a number of Hamilton artists sent pictures to this 
international display, yet I do not know their names. Some day I trust I may 
find out, and if there was a good Corktownite among them, I will record him. 


Another Irishman who made his mark (and, in this case, his impression upon 
Hamilton is lasting and inerasable) was Daniel Kelly. He was born in 1813 and 
lived until 1901. He served the City as alderman for 13 years, and during that 
time succeeded in persuading the City to buy from Sir Allan MacNab the site of 
the Hamilton Cemetery on York Street for $5,000, a price which he admitted was 
“rather steep”. Kelly was born in Northem Ireland, but came to Hamilton in 
1835. Seeking his fortune, he joined the Australian gold rush and returned with 
$3,000 in cash. He was elected for St. Patrick’s ward in the 1840’s, and had 
much to do with bringing about the incorporation of Hamilton as a city in 1846. 
His wife, Lorenda, died in 1918, aged 98. She was a granddaughter of Richard 
Springer, who owned a hundred acres of land in Corktown. Being Methodists, 
perhaps the first church services held within the confines of Corktown were 
Wesleyan. The history of First United Church tends to confirm this. 


Another leading south Hamilton Irishman was Judge Miles O’Reilly who, 
as his title shows, adorned the bench, and played an active part both in public 
affairs and in politics. There are some interesting references to old Corktown in 
the book in the Reference Library entitled “My Mother, the Judge”, a biography 
of Judge Helen Gregory MacGill, written by her daughter, Elsie Gregory MacGill. 
She tells how Miles O’Reilly and Jane Racey were married, and set up housekeeping 
in’ a house called “The Willows” on Catharine Street, located so that Augusta 
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Street ended at the driveway of the dwelling. This situation is described 4s being 
in “the wild wolf-infested forest at the foot of Hamilton Mount 


ain.” So you see, 
other things howled at night in those early days besides Irishmen! 


This summer, in the Spectator, there was an interesting exchange of views 
concerning the so-called pugnacious qualities of Corktown youth. One man, 
commenting on his life as a pupil at the Queen~ Victoria School, said that it 
seemed as much as your life was worth to pass in front of St. Patrick’s School, 
or traverse any part of the Irish Catholic zone. From far away, a woman wrote 
Jater saying that she had attended the Queen Victoria in peace for years, and 
had seen none of this fighting. I must say that I support her in this experience. 
In all the years that I ambled somberly along Ferguson Avenue and Hunter 
Streets — and indeed played in front of St. Patrick’s School — no one ever, to 
my recollection, laid a hostile hand upon me, — that is, a hostile Irish Catholic 
hand. I was, however, beaten up by a group of Scottish Presbyterians, and also 
by a young Anglican who, in later life, absconded with his company’s money and 
deserted his wife! So my childhood opinion that he was a person of little worth 
was fully borne out. However, for fear my experience in regard to Corktown 
violence may not have been the general pattem, I checked with other persons 
who made the daily trip to the Queen Victoria School and found that in the 
1900’s, peace really did reign. 


To end our ramble, let us return in full summer to Corktown, after the 
roses are gone, and the annuals are in their rioting blaze of color. Follow the old 
railway again up Ferguson Avenue, and look at how well summer, aided by a 
careful hand, has treated these tiny gardens. We turn up Glover Street, a thorough- 
fare only a quarter of a block long, which oddly changes its name suddenly to 
Grange Avenue. There is a house at the intersection of Liberty and Glover’ Streets 
which, because of the angle of the railway tracks and the demands of road 
allowances, has been built to suit the lot which it occupies. You may know of 
eight-sided houses, but this one seems to have more sides than that. It actually has a 
bend in it; but for all that, seems a very nice cottage indeed. Along Ford Street, 
named after an old south Hamilton family, you pass the huge square of land 
once occupied by the Kilgour Box Factory, and as you look, you wonder why 
people still drive miles to have a home in the country. There is plenty of room 


here. Ford Street was once called Aurora, and she, as you know, was goddess of 
the dawn. . 


Turn back and wander towards Ferguson Avenue. As you face downtown 
Hamilton from Grange Street, all the buildings seem located in the wrong places, 
and the centre of the city looks unreal viewed from this meadowed lane. You 
mention this to an Irish friend. 


“And why not?” he answers. 
Cc) 
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THE STORY OF A PIONEER DOCTOR — HARMAUNUS SMITH 
by Vivian M. Spack, U.E. Elaborated by T. Roy Woodhouse 
(An Address to the Society on January 8, 1960) 


Civilian doctors were few and widely separated in the early days of Upper 
Canada, especially in the vicinity of the Niagara Peninsula. The regiments of the 
British army stationed here had their own surgeons, but prior to 1800 only James 
Muirhead, Robert Kerr, and J. J. Lafferty ministered to the sicknesses ct the 
earliest settlers, but they were all located at the border, in Fort Niagara or 
Newark (Niagara-on-the-Lake). Cyrus Sumner started practice in Newark about 
1800, then moved to Grimsby about 1804; John Gamble, an ex-surgeon’s mate, 
conimenced in Kingston in 1806; and Dr. “Tiger” Dunlop of the Canada 
Company came to Fert George in 1812, moved to Ancaster in 1827, and to Galt 
in 1828. James Hamilton opened a practice in Ancaster in 1818, but moved to 
Dundas in 1820, continuing there until 1876. 


Nathaniel Bell of Nelson was approved by the newly-formed Upper Canada 
Medical Board on April 5, 1819, and Harmaunus Smith of Barton was approved 
“for physic and midwifery only” on October 5, 1819. Other early doctors were 
John Rolph in Talbot 1820, Dundas 1827-31, Toronto 1831-37 and again 1843; 
Chauncey Beadle in St. Catharines 1822-27; Elam Stinson in St. Catharines 1823, 
and Galt 1828; Doctors Williamson and J. Willison in Ancaster and Dundas 
in 1827; but this article will deal primarily with the story of Doctor Harmaunus 
(or Harmonius) Smith of Barton and Ancaster. 


His father, Joseph, was descended from the Smiths who fled from Holland 
to England in search of religious freedom, and thence to America about 1630. 
Joseph was born in 1762 in New Jersey, and came to Fort Niagara in 1787. 
Here he was granted by the Crown lot 3, concession 5, Louth Township; and 
his wife, Anna Margaret House whom he married January 28, 1790, received the 
adjacent lot 4. Anna Margaret, born 1772, was a daughter of Harmaunus (or 
Harmonius) House, a private in Butler’s Rangers, and Margaret Wallrod (or 
Walroth), who settled on lots 10 and 11, concessions 3 and 4, Clinton Township, 
which they called “Cave Springs Farm.” 


Joseph Smith’s first child, a son, was born in Clinton Township, November 
13, 1790, and was named Harmaunus after his grandfather. Eleven other children 
were born on the same farm. Joseph died there on May 24, 1835, and his wife 
on May 19, 1857. 


Harmaunus Smith farmed with his father until he came of age, but during 
that period he was given a better than average education (his father too must 
have been well educated if one can judge from his writing). According to a 
descendant, George Ellsworth Smith, Harmaunus studied medicine under a Dr. 
Allan of Clinton Township, and it is probable that he also attended Niagara 
Grammar School. At any rate, he did train as a doctor, and was licenced “for 
physic and midwifery only” on October 5, 1819, by the Upper Canada Medical 
Board, which had been organized the year before. He was also trained as a lawyer, 
and although he never practised at the bar, he gave much free legal advice 
to his medical patients. 


Harmaunus married on June 26, 1818. Elizabeth Filman, daughter of Conrod 
and Catharine (Horning) who had come from New Jersey to settle on lot 51, 
concession 2, Ancaster Township. Harmaunus also joined the masons at Stamford in 
1818, and started his medical practice the following year, although it is probable 
that he had also practised in earlier years before the Medical Board was formed, 
In 1823, he bought nearly 100 acres in lot 15, concession 4, Barton Township 
for £250, later selling three acres for £300, several small lots at £100 an acre, and 
the last 72 acres for £2000 on May 24, 1847. He then moved to the south half 
of lot 44, concession 4, Ancaster Township, which had been purchased March 24, 
1847 by his sons John C. and Joseph, and which they sold to their father on 
November 5, 1849. In 1926 his grandson Orton owned jit, and another grandson, 
Lorenzo, owned the adjacent lot 44, concession 5. On January 16, 1850, he bought 
another 180 acres which were owned in 1926 by Colin, another grandson. 


SO 


Dr. Harmaunus, a handsome man with light chin whiskers, was always 
dressed in the latest professional style, and for many years wore a high beaver 
hat pulled well down over his head, so that it would not jounce off while riding 
his rounds on horse back. He covered a wide area in his practice, from Lake 
Ontario to Lake Erie, and from St. Catharines to Guelph and Burford in his 
earliest years. For this vast territory he kept over a dozen riding horses at 
strategic points, a method that proved very helpful when he later entered politics. 


The doctor was an Anglican. He supported the reform branch of politics, 
taking part in all reform movements of the day, but managing to keep out of 
trouble despite his friendship with William Lyon Mackenzie. In 1834 he entered 
politics as a Reform candidate, and was elected, but in 1837 was defeated by 
Allan MacNab. He was re-elected in 1841, 1844, and 1848, but was defeated 
by Dr. Christie in 1852. The Legislative Council was made elective in 1853. 
so in 1856 he ran for Councillor against John Ogilvie Hatt, a brother-in-law of 
Sir Allan MacNab, and this time was elected. In this campaign, although both men 
were Anglicans, there was much bitter wrangling. Harmaunus said that he did 
not do it, but someone got out a printed ticket the night before the election, 
and distributed to every Protestant door the innocent looking green ticket bearing 
the words “Vote for Hatt and separate schools.” In the City, Hatt ect 458 votes 
to 432 for Smith despite the ticket, but in the County, Smith got 2230 to Hatt’s 
1951. Thus, in 1856, with a plurality of 259, Harmaunus became a Councillor 
(the equivalent of today’s Senator) with the title of The Honorable Harmaunus 
Smith; but it was not for long as he was defeated in 1860 by Harcourt Bull. 
In this election the newspapers cracked jokes about the “crushed Hatt,” and 
ranted about “the green ticket scandal”. They called him a “Yankee revolutionary”, 
an “annexationist”, and a “Republican rabble-rouser,” doubtless because he was 
only one generation removed from American life, customs, habits, and speech, and 
to many of the old country settlers of more recent years, the word Loyalist was 
synonymous with Yankee. However, he seems to have outfaced them all, and to 
have survived many of his detractors. His riding consisted of the whole of Gore 
District, twenty townships from the Grand River Tract to Guelph and Eramosa. 
Many parliamentary records were destroyed when the Houses of Parliament in 
Montreal were burned, so there seems to be no record of any of his speeches in 
the House. Old copies of the “Dundas True Banner” and of the “Bee” of Hamilton 
reported the 1856 elections in detail, and published election results and _ replies 
to letters. In the parliamentary records that do exist, he is called “Har Smith”; 
but these record only his votes and not his speeches. One of his electioneering 
cards invites his constituents to: 


“Vote for Dr. Smith, the straight-forward and tried friend of 
equal rights and reform, who is not ashamed to sympathize 
and associate with the working man. Now for representation © 

- according to population, the Seat of Government in Upper 
Canada, and Non-sectarian Schools. Remember the 7th and 
8th of October.” 


He probably saw the Houses of Parliament burn. He also lived to see the provinces. 
federate into the Dominion of Canada, as well as the fertile farm of George 
Hamilton grow to city status. 

When he started his medical practice, Dr. Harmaunus Smith lived in 
“Auchmar,” the estate of the Hon. Isaac Buchanan, a Hamilton building that 
still stands today (1963). When he entered politics his medical practice suffered, 
but his assistant, Dr. William Ira Allen Case (son of Dr. William Case of 
King and Walnut Streets, Hamilton) took over much of his practice, and about 
1840 married his daughter, Margaret. Between parliamentary sessions Dr. Harmaunus 
tended his patients, but not after becoming a Councillor. 


His four sons and three daughters were all born in Barton Township, but 
only John C., and Joseph accompanied him to his new brick home in Ancaster. 
The old homestead still stands on its hill, a lovely site surrounded by old trees, 
including an ancient oak that may have been planted by the Doctor himself. 
Today, this well-maintained house, with many modern improvements, is occupied 
by a great-grandson, Stuart Smith who, with his wife Blanche McWebb, has 
acted as host for many family reunions. 


Dr. Harmaunus Smith died on July 1, 1872, and his wife Elizabeth, on 
March 19, 1853. They, with four of their children, are buried in Barton Union 
Cemetery. A record of their family follows: 


LAE 


6-12-1814 26-12-1887 


NAME BORN 
JOSEPH, Sr. 1762 
Harmaunus, 

M.D 13-11-1790 
John 28-8-1793 
Philip 27-10-1794 
Elizabeth 12-11-1796 
Margaret 13-10-1798 
Samuel 15-9-1800 
James 

Henry 16-10-1802 
Daniel 16-10-1804 
jeseoh ole 18-5-1807 
Peter 4-8-1809 
George 8-10-1811 

William 

David 

William 

David 6-12-1814 
HARMAUNUS, 

M.D. 13-11-1790 
Margaret 22-6-1819 
John 

Conrad 1-5-1821 

John 

Conrad 1-5-1821 

Joseph 8-12-1823 
Peter 7-4-1832 
Samuel 

2, daughters 

JOHN 

CONRAD 1-5-1821 

Margaret E. 


DIED 


24-5-1835 


1-7-1872 


8-3-1874 


1827 


25-9-1815 
18-12-1874 


4-1-1874 


1894 


26-12-1887 


1-7-1872 
20-10-1841 


1897 


1897 
7-9-1896 


24-3-1908 
aet. 9 days 
infancy 


1897 


M’D. 


28-1-1790 
26-6-1818 


23-3-1813 


3-1818 


7-2-1815 


unmd. 


2-5-1826 


3-5-1836 


26-6-1818 


1841 


1-1-1857 


unmd. 
unmd. 


1841 


1-1-1857 


1842 15-2-1920 21-12-1859 


AQ 


SPOUSE BORN 


Anna 
Margaret 
House 
Elizabeth 
Filman 
Charity 
Gilmour 
Christy 
May 
Rice 
William 
Disher 


1772 


26-1-1792 


Thomas 
Darling 


Mary 
Darling 


Margaret 
Jane 
Ostrander 
Mary 
Anne 


French 


Sarah 
Hainer 


1809 
Catharine 
Birdsall 


Rachel 
Anne 
Darling 
Margaret 
Honsinger 


Elizabeth 
Filman 


Dr. Wm. 
I. A. Case 


Anna 
Blackstone 


26-1-1792 


1804 


Maria 
Jane 
Myers 


Eliza J. 
Ashbaugh 


Margaret 
Smith 


1834 
1824 


1836 


Anna 
Blackstone 
Maria 
Jane 
Myers 


Abraham 
Bradshaw 


1834 


1836 


DIED 


19-5-1857 


19-3-1858 


1875 


19-3-1858 


1899 


1852 


3-1917 


22-1-1911 


1852 


3-1917 


2-11-1915 


NAME 


Wilfred 
Mary 
Josephine 


Harmonus 
Orton 
Alfred 


Henry 
Harmanus 


Leonora A. 
George 


Ellsworth 
Walter 


Daniel 
Epps 
Samuel 
Darling 
Grace 
Catharine 


Stuart R. 


PETER 
Richard 
Harmaunus 
Annie 
Margaret 


JOSEPH, Jr. 


Harmaunus F 
Margaret D. 
Mary 
Lorenzo 
Lorenzo 
William O. 
George 
Edward 
Jane 

Ida 

Colin 
Annie 
Laurie 


George 
Edward 


BORN 


1844 
1-1-1852 
26-12-1852 
1858 


1860 
1862 
1864 


29-11-1865 


1869 
29-4-1872 
13-3-1875 
1879 


7-4-1832 


8-12-1823 


1843 
21-1-1845 
8-8-1846 
12-11-1849 
12-11-1849 
1851 

1853 
1855 


1857 


1860 


1864 
1879 


DIED 


1927 
9-9-1926 
8-7-1853 

26-8-1937 


1-8-1927 


1931 


7-1-1956 


1948 


28-7-1958 


24-3-1908 


7-9-1896 


30-3-1894 
5-3-1926 
9-4-1868 

12-3-1930 

12-3-1930 

24-11-1910 
1925 
22-8-1911 
1944 


1943 


1932 
1957 


M’D. 


md. 


unmd., 


17-9-1890 


23-5-1894 
25-1-1908 


1952 


1842 


29-5-1863 


24-12-1878 


A 


SPOUSE 


Sarah 
Marilla 
Cliffic 
William 
Callon 


Lucy J. 
Smith 
Mary 
Jennet 
Smith 
Ambrose 
Almas 
Elizabeth 
Calder 
Agnes . 
McDermid 
Mary 
Jane 
Armes 
Margaret 


22-9-1860 


BORN DIED 


1856 1936 


1850 26-3-1925 


13-5-1932 


1860 18-9-1942 


1867 194] 


1870  28-1-1960 


1866 1938 


FE. Bristol 17-6-1874 


Thos. W. 
McDermid 
Blanche 
McWebb 
Margaret 
Smith 


Eliza J. 
Ashbaugh 
Sarah 
Jane 
Smith 
Benj. F. 
Olmsted 
William 
McCay 
Nettie 
Jerome 
Elizabeth 
Borthwick 
Annie 
Reid 
Charlotte 
Reid 
Walter B. 
Vansickle 
George 
Jerome 
Matilda 
Regina 
Smith 
George 
McWebb 


1866 =. 2-4-1949 
1890 


1836 


1824 22-1-191) 


1843 1897 


1844 1921 


1856 28-12-1887 


7-1-1855 18-11-1885 
1857 1942 


1860 1925 


1863 1951 


1857 1915 


CROWN PATENTEES OF WEST FLAMBOROUGH TOWNSHIP 
by Mabel Burkholder and T. Roy Woodhouse 


The triangular shaped township of West Flamborough was surveyed in 1793 
by Augustus Jones when he Jaid out the Governor's Road (Dundas Street) from 
Coote’s Paradise (Dundas) to Oxford (Woodstock). Almost all of its 31,859 acres 
was granted to officers who had served with the British in the Revolutionary 
War, but most of these grantees settled elsewhere, and rented their West 
Flamborough land to settlers whose tenancy is not recorded. Many of these lands 
were not sold to settlers until 1830 to 1860, but where the name of the first 
actual settler is available, it has been shown in the following list. 


Lieutenant Angus McDonnell of the 71st Regiment got 1,300 acres in this 
township, and officers from the Queen’s Rangers got 10,360 acres as follows: 
Shank, 1,140 acres; Hamilton, 1,030; McNabb, 990; Shaw, 1,000; Burns, 1,000; 
Spencer, 1,400; Smith, 1,000; McGill, 1,000; Macaulay, 800; Brooking, 1,000. 
Other recipients of large grants were Hon. Peter Russell, 1,000 acres; King’s 
College, 800; the Canada Company, 2,398; the Morden family, 1,576; the 
Showers family, 1,400; the heirs of General Sir Isaac Brock (his brothers De Lisle, 
William, John Savoy, and Irving), 1,343; the two surveyors Lewis and McDonnell, 
1,848; the two Lockwoods, 600; and John Smith, 500; making a total of 23,125 
acres. When you consider that the waters of Coote’s Paradise cover more than 
800 acres of the township, there was not much land left to be granted to bona 
fide settlers. oS 


Many of the lots, especially at Greensville, Millgrove, Freelton, Flamborough 
Village, and Dundas, were sold in small parcels, but where the whole lot was 
sold to an actual settler, his name and registration date is shown in the following 
list. In all cases, the registration date does not indicate when the property was 
acquired, but follows it some years later usually. 


The following list was copied from the records of the Wentworth County 
Registry Office by Miss Mahel Burkholder, and was edited and enlarged by T. 
Roy Woodhouse. 


CONCESSION ONE 
Lot “Pi of Date 


NAME No. Lot Acres Registered 


Andrew Van Every (Richard Knowles 1800) 1 All 200 Dec. 31, 1798 
John Purbus (Peter Hanes before 1822) 2 All 200 Dec. 31, 1798 
Isaac Durham (Sam Betzner 18[7)-: 2:7-~. 3 <All> 200° “May “27, ea 
William Chrysler (Sam Van Every before 1816) 4 All 200 Mar. 16, 1797 
David Van Every a 5” Ally © 200° May 17, 3802 
Sarah Van Every (Sam Green 1807) 6 <All 200 May 30, 1801 
Fred -Scram 

(A. Marshall 1809. T. G. Simons 1815) —_. 7? All . 200 May 17, 2802 
Jabez Collver (John Rosebrugh 1806) ... 8 Il 200.Mar. 12, 1797 
Peter Van Every (Jacob Cochenour 1817) ___. 9 Alb 200 July 200 7616 
Isaac Smith (N % J. Cochenour. S% R. Hatt) 10 All 200 Jan. 21, 1803 


John Showers (Joseph Webster 1822) _...... 11 All 200 Apr. Oy Lia 
Michael Showers (Richard Hatt 1808) _...... 12-13 All 400 Dec. 1, 1798 
David Morden (Richard Hatt 1806) _........ 14 All 200 Mar. 21, 1806 
Ralph Morden (Richard’ Hate 1801) .....25.. 15 All 200 Dec: “1, 1798 
Anne Morden (to many) 9. 0 cane 16 All 200 Dec. 1, 1798 
Anne Morden (20 acres off. Included in 

survey of King’s Landing, 1801) i N Pte as0~ Decs 1998 
John Morden (John Sutton 1811) eee AS INES LOG Nav ei noe 
William Francis (Harcar Lyons 1800) _...... 19 NPt. 188 July 8, 1799 
Patoay’ Iivonsiiss 42.0 tat uke eee eek eg 20&23 All. 400 Nov. 27, 1798 
John’ Mills (Harear Lyons 1820) ..u.... 21-22N PE 280 thar, P17 o7 
Angus McDonnell, Dep. Prov. Surv. _...... 24to28 N Pt. 480 June 26, 1804 
Jacob” Nevills ~~... “marsh. mtront or. lass Pe ie 1826 
Peter Desjardins __....__. marsh in front of 19.to 24 S Pt. 1826 
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CONCESSION TWO 


bot <P. ot 

NAME No. Lot 
John Keagey Sr., leased 1800 i aay ene #8 
John Muirhead (John Keagey 1800) _... 1 W% 
Major David Shank (John Keagey 1800) —__ 2 All 
James Macauley, Surgeon (A. Van Every rato) 3-- All 
Titus Geer Simons _ _. 4 All 
Hon. Peter Russell (James “Crooks: 1811)_ BP: 5,6 All 


Hon. Peter Russell (Jonathan Morden 1801) - fi 
Isaac Brock Green (Wm. Green 1808) ____ 8 
John Simcoe Green (John Green 1799) .. ss 8 SOW 
Angus McDonell (D. P. Surv’. ) 
(John Green 1801) 9 
0 
i 


Capt. Wm. Hamilton (Geo. Morden 1801) ._ 1 All 
Lt. Allan N. McNabb (Geo. Morden 1804) _. 1 All 
King’s College 

(R. Tunis 1815 & W. W. Simons 1832) 12 86All 
Lewis Grant (D. P. Surv’r.) (Rees Tunis 1815) 18.0 All 
Major David Shank  _ 14. ~All 
Lt.-Col. Eneas Shaw (Geo. ~Rymal 1803) eee 1. Salt 
John Keagey Jr. (Geo. Rymal 1803) _. — —«-:'16~—S A‘ 
Josiah Lockwood 

(17 J. Peer 1804. 18 I. Smith 1804) elon A 
Benjamin Lockwood ens Cummins s 1803) - = 19 All 
Moses Morden 23 ene 20, 21 All 
ic etnies eet oe «6D UN IG 
Richard Beasley (Benj. Markle 1809) _.. ss 22 SS Y% 
PCAC GANG) certs og en, et 2355 06 
Daniel Cummins  __ Le) Zo. ANS 


John Smith (24 John Anderson 1807 & 15 yee _ 94, 25 All 
John Morden (S. Mills 1811 & E. Lafferty 1811) 26 sAlll 
James Morden (Joseph Hopkins 1803) .. 27, 28 All 
ieee OP Kins eee es 29) Al 


CONCESSION THREE 


Surgeon David Burns (A. Van Every 1814) - 1 All 
David Betzner (Wm. Lottridge 1798) 2 EY 
George Haines (Wm. paces ae 1798, and 


sold to Peter Haines 1815 .- . 2 WY 
Capt. George Spencer Oe ce i ®  e 
Wieelbavig banks 2 ee od A 
King’s College CE cee 
Hon. Peter Russell (6 H. “Dean. 7 ca Crooks) 6, 7 All 
Capt. Wm. Hamilton (Jas. Crooks 1825) _.... 8 All 
Rees Tunis _.. we 20 All 
Capt. George Spencer (Jas. “Markle 1639). ed eee 
Capt. Samuel Smith (John Binkley 1810) _... 11 All 
Lt. Arthur H. Brooking (Rees Tunis 1834) —... All 
King’s College (John Kievell 1848) —..._. 13 All 
Surg. James Macaulay 

(G. Binkley & W. N. Douglas) 14. ~All 
Lt. Arthur H. Brooking eae Binkley 1833) - 15 All 
Major David Shank Or A 
Pane iee ee A ON 
Isanc. Pool... re eee ies ee ape 
Major David Shank — 

(18 Jonathan Bowman 1838) Ce oer ai lo pag b* eer 
King’s College (Jas. & Thos. Morden) ees 20° = All 
Ensign John McGill (John Green 1805) 21 All 
Lt.-Col. Eneas Shaw (Jacob Rymal 1810) =... 22 All 
Major David Shank ata Lyons ee he ert D8") Br; 
Abraham Baker |... Shenae 6 ead co 
amerdehycanean 22 A AM 
Lt. Allan N. McNabb . ee ee ee Oe” STATI 
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Acres 
100 
100 
200 
200 
200 
400 
200 
100 
100 


200 
200 
200 


200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


400 
200 
200 
100 
100 
100 
100 
400 
200 
200 

55 


200 
100 


100 
200 
200 
200 
400 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


200 
200 
200 
100 
100 


400 
200 
200 
200 


Date 
Registered 
June 22, 1830 
Sept. 23, 1836 
Apr. 21, 1797 
Dec. 15, 1796 
Nov. 22, 1823 
June 29, 1796 
June 22, 1796 
Apr. 24, 1841 
Jan. 4, 1847 
June 2, 1796 
Dec. 31, 1798 
June 22, 1796 
Jan. 3, 1828 
Nov. 10, 1797 
Apr: 21, L797 
Dec. 14, 1798 
Sept 1, 1834 
June 10, 1801 
Aug. 10, 1801 
Nov. 27, 1798 
Oct: 8, 1828 
May 14, 1803 
May 14, 1803 
Oct. 8, 1828 
May 17, 1802 
Nov: 275 1798 
Dec. 1, 1798 
Aug. 25, 1843 
Aug. 24, 1796 
Apr. 1, 1833 
Nov. 15, 1838 
Dec. 31, 1798 
Apr, “21, 1797 
Jan. 3, 1828 
June 22, 1796 
Dec. 31, 1798 
Nov. 18, 1839 
Dec.- 31;-1798 
May _— 6, _- 1796 
May 6, 1796 
Jan. 3, 1828 
Dec. 15, 1796 
May 6, 1796 
Apr. 21, 1797 
June 26, 1846 
Dec. 30, 1859 
Apr. 21, 1797 
Jan. 3, 1828 
May 6, 1796 
Dec. 14, 1798 
Apr 21, 1197 
Oct 6, 1838 
Oct. 26, 1844 
May 6, 1796 


CONCESSION FOUR 


NAME 


James McKee 
f{nsign John McGill (Wm. ‘Brown. 1851) - ec 
Major David Shank (Sam Coulson 1854) 
Canada Company (S % to Peter Green 1836) _ 
Ensign John’ McGill. (Wm.. Lee 1817) :......- 
Capt: George‘Spencer ok ee i 
Capt: Same Smith) Bie ee ee ee 
(John McKinley before puke 
Lt.-Col. Eneas Shaw ___. soos 
Surg. David Burns (Sam Green. 1805) - ane 
William, Cooper, (of-York)*. 4.4. Ss 
Canada Gomipanty; ©. 20,6 een ee 
Ist Atlan: Moe Nab pt ae ek ee ee 
Lt: Arthur H: eee (David peel fckee 
Angus McDonell, 5 OUrV Eee hain 
Joseph Lamb _. oss Repeat oe oeneec cee eae 
Jobat tint? Kote. a ee Oe ee 
Roger Bradt ___ pe Se ae OY me ee Pee 
Capt. Samuel Suite, (een tld Geet ee ee 
Lewis Grant, D. P. Surv’r.. (M. “Overfield piaiiea! 
Capt. William Hamilton woth a 
Garmida Company (A222 eee ee 


Gapt. William ‘Hamilton * 2 4 


CONCESSION FIVE 


NAME - 


Lt. Arthur H. Brooking 

(Robt. & Wm. Mackiew 1853) - Ran errs 
Christopher &* Adam~Fries = 
Lt. Arthur H. Brooking (J. Morden & J. Bailey) 
Lt.-Col. Eneas Shaw (Dan Dineen ee eo 
(sara dlais COU DANY votes cise a ee 
apo as MO r ea ee ee tae, De 
@enomias: Miler: eon as. 2 er eee 2 eee 
Storm Vollock -.__. _ eee ears 
Lt. Angus McDonell, 1D. aureus eee ee bin 
Set. William Miller gona a On a ine Lie eee 
Ana O'Connell «420% ‘ Pie ei 
Kenneth, Wishatt .o.. te. Ae eee 
Lt.-Col. Eneas Shaw _. lee 
Major David Shank (Peter Ray 1850) . amen eter 
Lewis Grant, D. P. Surv’. 

(Mrs. A. Christie LOSS) aie ee ees 
Ganada AGonipamy 225.0. eis tose 
Capt. William Hiariltantess ee ee 
Surc.. James,, Macaulay: 4. ha 
bate Allan, MeN a bicc. 2 Wee ee ee 
Jlanas Petpyeer eer 
Joseph Van Noritian, ain eee ee 
David Wynn, 2.46 se..c een ee oo ee 
Canada Company (David Cummins 1835) _. 
Albert'S: Panett ee es oe 


Bae Fats 


Lot 
No. 


Pt. of 
Lot Acres 
All 200 
All 200 
All 200 
All 200 
All 200 
All 200 
All 200 
All 200 
All 200 
All 200 
All 200 
ALY 2006 
All =*200 
All 200 
All 200 
S % 100 
N % 100 
All 200 
All 200 
All. 200 
All 200 
All 110 
All 30 
Pt. of 
Lot Acres 
All 200 
All 200 
All 200 
All.- 200 
All 200 
All 200 
N %_ 100 
S..24. 100 
All 200 
re 100 
P&E 50 
Pe 50 
All 200 
All 200 
All 200 
All 200 
All. 200 
All 200 
All 200 
S W 50 
N 70 
SE 50 
All 106 
All 42, 


Date 


Registered 


May 
Apr. 
Oct. 
May 
Dec. 
May 


Dec. 
Aug. 
Apr. 
Oct. 

June 
May 
June 
May 
Jan. 

Aug. 
May 
Mar. 
Dec. 


Sept. 


Dec. 


1870 
1796 
1797 
1832 
1796 
1798 


6, 1796 


1796 
1796 
1845 
1832 
1796 
1796 
1796 
1847 
1856 
1801 


, 1796 


1796 
1798 
1832 


; 1798 


Date 


Registered 


1796 
1855 | 
1796 
1798 
1832 
1801 
1801 
1801 
1796 
1858 
1874 
1870 
1798 
1797 


1797 
1832 
1798 
1796 
1796 
1846 
1858 
1856 
1832 
1841 


CONCESSION SIX 


Lo 

NAME No. 

mee NOON 1 
Meee Ore 1 
Simon Titmouse a 1 
Lt. Allan McNabb - ei See 
Pewis Grant j)20 : mad 5 
GeanaaanCompany 0 hoy. =A 
Capt. Wm. Hamilton aa ee 5 
wea Poamuelomth 2 6 
Lt. Angus McDonell, D. P. Survr. 7 
James Coleman _ 8 
(William 3 Bullock k 1855) - ae 9 


Ensign John McGill ____ ee 
Major David Shank 
Gereda Company i... 
Soomoamuelsorith os 13 
Surg. David Burns (Wm. Bullock 1855) ; 
Surg. David Burns iar Bullock ey) ae 
John COEUR URN TIC Onan a OD ( 


CONCESSION SEVEN 


Major David Shank eee Hamilton eee 1 
Andrew Waddell - ig . Bs 
Thomas Nickle __. 2 
~ Surg. David Burns (Wm. Bullock 1855) 3 
Capt. George Spencer (John Ferrier 1839) - ned 4 
Deer eC ONNbany 6) 5 
Pema hank - 8 2 CCG 
Sereesuan MeNabb .... oe CCUG 
mmm ete) eee eT 
Surg. James Macaulay _ SALES eet 8 
ple Cotist se CCW 
PrPMUN GL acl en «6G 
Pe AUC AE NOU ea ee «=| 
ene EO Genter ee, 610 
Capt. George Spencer | ea ees eee 11 
Capt. George Spencer -....._..._ 2... - 12 
Wonu. White (James Harper 1850) .... .— 13 


CONCESSION EIGHT 


John & James ees ea 
George Warren = Ta ae ee 
amadawOOmpanys... = ea 2 
rete Onno vei. es OB 
Bere VOW ee | 
emacm Commany 2. Paes | oD 
Buren ames yiacawlay: lie ek 8 
Peete ware ee ee 
Angus W. Fraser __.._- ee ee | 
Trustee Board of $.S. No. oF Ee eC | |e ee 
Canada. Company oh eee Meat 8 
Neermetion ee = «6 CD 
Ue ae 12 Ss ee eee er 9 
mmr mete ce Oe eT 10 


Acres 


Date 
Registered 
Mar, ~ 8, 1855 
Dec. 31, 1859 
Dec. 31, 1859 
June 22, 1796 
Mar. 10, 1797 
Oct. 5, 1832 
Dec. 31, 1798 
May _ 6,_- 1796 
June 22, 1796 
Sept. 15, 1848 
May 6, 1796 
ADE. 2A ei7 oT 
Sept. 19, 1838 
May ‘6, _ 1796 
Aug. 24, 1796 
Aug. 24, 1796 
Aug. 10, 1848 
Apr, “21.1790 

186] 
Sept. 11, 1863 
Aug. 24, 1796 
Dec. 31, 1798 
Apr. 22, 1834 
Aprt 21, 1797 
May 6, 1796 — 
Aug. 10, 1801 
Dec. 15, 1796 
Mar. 1, 1854 
June 12, 1855 

1875 
Aug. 10, 1801 
Dec. 31, 1798 
Dec. 31, 1798 
Oct. 24, 1850 

1852 
May _ 8, 1856 
Sept. 19, 1838 —. 
May 6, 1796 
Jan. 24, 1854 
Sept. 19, 1835 
Dec.-- 15, 1796 
July 5, 1850 
June 5, 1863 
June 5, 1863 
Sept. 19, 1838 
July 12, 1854 
Dec. 4, 1854 
Aug. 10, 1801 


CONCESSION NINE 


Lot Pt. of Date 
NAME No. Lot Acres Registered 
Daniel De Lisle Brock et al. Jute, 1 All 2005"@cheeene Ton 
David Stewart .....- Ter eT IE RT 2 % 100 Apr. 3, 1856 
Patek cioarvitns 1. .ael so oe ES ER share FE pee te ory 50 1870 
Daniel (De Jdsisle Brock eral, 5. 3 All 200 Oct. 6, 1817 
Daniel De Lisle Brock et ‘al. =<... 4 All 200 Oct. G. died 
Ganada.Company Wl... A 
Daniel De Jeislé. Brock et #al: 2 6G ~All. 140" @cer 6, lek, 
Daniel (De Lisle Brock etfal, 2 78 Al 84 Oct. 6; 1817 


CONCESSION TEN 


icharao Nickhing ...). sk 1 100 Oct. 8, 1852 

DanielDe Lisle Brock etal, 22 2-- so) 2 <All: 200°" Oct 6, 1796 

Daniel, (De Isisle Broek; et “al. 2525 2 ee 3 All 200 Oct. 6, 1796 

GanadaConipeny s2e6 ta i ee ee 4 All 42 Nov. 5, 1833 

Daniel <Ghanilbers. 13.22. ne ee ee ee 4 “Apr. © 73, 1856 
CONCESSION ELEVEN 

Daniel De Lisle Brock etal. 22. = to 4 All 34a Oce 6, 1796 


\ 
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DESJARDINS CANAL ACCIDENT, MARCH 13, 1857. 
SEE PAGE 8 


Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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